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The Week. 


oe has passed the biil providing for the payment of the 
/ interest on the 3-65 bonds of the District of Columbia ; beyond this 
the time of the Senate has been occupied with a continuance of the 
debate on Louisiana affairs, and that of the House with the struggle 
of the Republicans to get control of legislation and cut off debate for 
the remainder of the session. The fight began last Wednesday, and 
took the form of an attempt on the part of the Republicans to get 
the Civil Rights Bill before the House. After the reading of the 
journal, and some routine business, General Butler called up a mo- 
tion made by him in the last session to reconsider the vote recom- 
mitting the House Civil Rights Bill to the Judiciary Committee—a 
privileged motion, which could be called up at any time. Mr. Ran- 
dall of Pennsylvania, who played the part of leader of the Demo- 
crats during the greater part of the contest which followed, and 
who seems to have done it very well, interposed a motion to adjourn, 
which was supplemented by another Democratic motion, that when 
the House adjourn it should adjourn till Friday. These two mo- 
tions, varied by a motion to adjourn till Saturday, were the only 
questions on which the House had an opportunity to act during the 
long session which followed, the yeas and nays being insisted on by 
the minority, and the length of the time for taking a yea-and-nay 
vote depending on the rapidity of the Clerk’s enunciation in calling 
the roll; and the Clerk, according to the reports, read the names 
with deliberation. 








When these proceedings had been going on for some four hours, 
General Butler proposed a compromise, to the effect that if the De- 
mocrats would consent to the consideration of the bill, the Republi- 
cans would permit ‘all proper opportunity for debate” and “all pro- 
per germane amendments.” Mr. Randall replied with a counter-pro- 
position that the House should proceed with the regular Appropria- 
tion Bills, and that the Civil-Rights Bill should be postponed till the 
necessary means of carrying on the Government should be provided 
for, and an extra session thus avoided. To this General Butler re- 
plied that Mr. Randall was not a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and also that the majority could not permit the mino- 
rity to dictate to them what legislation should be taken up. The 
negotiations were here broken off, and the dilatory motions went on, 
the roll being called seventy-five times, until, after forty-six hours’ 
continuous session, the Republicans abandoned their attempt for the 
time, and the House adjourned at half-past ten on Friday morning. 
During these proceedings the Speaker, Mr. Blaine, appears to have 
behaved with great fairness, refusing to entertain any of the irregu- 
lar motions made by the Republicans for the purpose of breaking up 
the “‘ dead-lock,” notwithstanding that great pressure was brought 
to bear on him. During the long fight the House was in a good- 
humored state, and, when the adjournment was finally carried, Mr. 
Randail left the House with a bouquet in one hand, a teapot in the 
other, and a canister of tea under his arm; the beverage used by the 
Democratic chieftains pointing, it is supposed, to the improved mo- 
ral tone of the party, of which we see so many proofs on all sides. 





Saturday was entirely occupied with a reading of the journal of 
Wednesday (Wednesday having, for parliamentary purposes, lasted 
till Friday), the clerk being obliged by the Democrats to read the 
details of all the filibustering votes. Mr. Butler made an earnest 
appeal to the Speaker to permit the Republicans to introduce 
motions which would give them a permanent advantage over the 
This Mr. Blaine declined to do on the ground that it 


Democrats. 





The Nation. 


would be a revolutionary and fraudulent proceeding, to which Mr. 
Butler is said to have replied with profanity that he did not care 
if it was, and also to have accused Mr. Blaine of leaving him off the 
feconstruction Committee. Mr. Blaine replied that this was untrue, 
as he had been offered a place and declined it, and that Mr. Butler 
knew it to be untrue—which seems under the circumstances highs 


probabie. After listening to the journal for some time the House 
adjourned till Monday, when Mr. Hale, of Maine, on the eall of the 
roll of States for bills, introduced a resolution, in accordance with a 
plan devised by the Committee on Rules, for the amendment of the 
rules, to cut off dilatory motions, and this was referred to the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Randall appealed from the decision of the chair ad- 
mitting this and an other resolution of the same sort introduced by 
Mr. Cessna, but was overruled by Mr. Blaine, and on an appeal to 
the House the Chair was sustained by a strict party vote. Mr. 
Cessna’s resolution was referred. Beyond this nothing of im- 
portance was done—two resolutions introduced by Mr. Butler 
failing to reccive the two-thirds vote necessary to carry them—and 
the House at six o'clock took a recess till Tuesday, when the session 
of Monday began again, and ended in the complete diseomfiture of 
Butler, Cessna, and the other Republican extremists, though the 
rule adopted (by a two-thirds vote) is of course not satisfactory to 
the minority. Under it dilatory resolutions are out of order when a 
question is pending, except one to adjourn, and one to adjourn to a 
day fixed; but the previous question on the third reading of a bill 
cannot be ordered on the first day of its consideration except by a 
two-thirds vote. This rule applies to the appropriation bills, but 
not to other money bills. 


The melancholy news arrived from Washington a week or twoago 
that “ Old Bill King had been smoked out at last,” meaning that it 
had been proved that Mr. William King, some time postmaster of the 
House of Representatives, and now member-elect of the Forty- 
fourth Congress from Minnesota, had received a very large amount 
of the Pacific Mail corruption fund. Since this unpleasant revela- 
tion he has carefully secreted himself, and refuses to be discovered 
by the sergeant-at-arms or by any one else not selected by himself. 
But now comes the House of Representatives of Minnesota and 
passes a preamble and resolutions declaring that “ the proceedings 
now pending in Washington point to the Hon. William King” as 
having received some of the money above-mentioned, and that ‘ the 
people feel that his usefulness will be greatly impaired, and dishonor 
cast upon the escutcheon of Minnesota, unless he at once rectifies 
his position,” and demanding that he either appear before the com- 
mittee at Washington at once or resign his seat in the next Con- 
Every patriot must approve cordially of this address to the 
Honorable William; but we, “men of the world,” advise 
him to pay no attention to it, but stay where he is. When 
King’s own ‘ eseuteheon ” in such a bad condition, it 
absurd to ask him to trouble himself about “the escutcheon 
of the State of Minnesota,” and as to his ‘‘ usefulness,” we feel sure 
that he will agree with us in thinking that a little impairing will not 
doit any harm. He will, therefore, if counselled by us, let the pro- 
ceedings at Washington “‘ point” at him as long as they please, and 
remain in retirement until they blow over. Several statesmen have 
been in as bad a plight as he during the last few years, and have 
come out all right by taking no notice of theirenemies. We should, 
were we in his place, occupy ourselves during this period of enforced 
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leisure with the preparation of a list of murders committed since 

&68 in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Ala- 
bama, and then, when any one asked us on issuing forth what we had 
done with the Pacific Mail money, we should show him the list, 
and, looking him straight in the eye, ask him whether that wasn’t a 
pretty record, and whether he meant to maintain that it wasn't the 
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to “protect” the citizen of the 
wherever found, in New Orleans as much as in Berlin 
Bill” will try this, he will 


ch annoyance. 


al Government 


if “Old we feel sure 


iteresting and curious part of the testimony taken by 


» Trows 


for instance, Robert Bennett, a negro, testified that he had been 
turned out of a church, of which he was trustee and steward, for 
voting the Democratic ticket, and H. A. Campbell, another Demo- 
cratic negro, swore that in Bullock County “the Democrats were 
not allowed to speak at the public meetings”; that the Republicans 
broke up a Democratic meeting in that county about the 29th of 
September; that on another occasion the witness and another man 
who intended to speak ‘‘ were shot at twice”; while in Chambers 
County the colored men formed a society to prevent colored 
women from marrying Democrats, and to advise the separation of 
husband and wife where the husband was a Democrat, and to ex- 
A similar organization 


” 


clude Democratic negroes from all society. 


existed in Lee County; the members of that society had a pledge 


that a woman would leave her husband if he was a Democrat, or a 
young woman would not marry a manif he was a Democrat. In 
Montgomery County a preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
deprived the Seeretary of the salary of his office because he was a 
Democrat, and stopped another man from being a deacon of the 
chureh for the same cause. 


The truth of this testimony we do not vouch for, but it is certainly 
of the same State ; and the preduction of this kind of testimony on 
the Democratic 
that the taking of testimony by Congressional committees ad infini- 
‘em willnot make the situation any clearer than it is now. Suppose 
it is proved to the satisfaction of everybody that in some of the 
the whites wherever they are strong enough 


Southern States 


threaten the negroes, and that the negroes where they are strong | 


enough, with the aid of United States troops, ostracize men of their | 
| objected chiefly to the present system as leaving the door open to 


own color who show an inclination to desert “‘ Massa Grant” or the 
local leader who stands in his place—does this show that the presence 
troops and the enforcement of Ku-klux Acts do 
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the Southern States in which troops were keeping the peace, and 
the legal status of which the Attorney-General was engaged in 
solving, was apt to be in a disordered state. The only Southern 
commvnities in which perfect peace and order reign are those like 
Virginia and Georgia, over which the whites have complete control, 
with which the troops do not interfere. It is only in the States 
whieh are actually governing, and in which they 
have the whole force of the United States behind them, that the 
whites give complete rein to their love of murder and intimidation. 


yy Lait 4 


and 


the negroes 


‘To show that intimidation can be used as well by one side as the 
other, we must call attention to the fact that Frederick Douglass 
and a large number of prominent negroes in Washington, including 
Pinchback, 
and resolved on a war of races, to begin as soon as possible 
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‘They begin by reciting in the usual manner the terrible 

existing in the Southern States,” “jeopardizing lives 
’ and ‘declaring very justly that this state of anarchy 
expression of sentiment from all friends ef law, jus- 
particularly the colored race; and they there- 
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side in a State like Alabama (and the Louisiana | 
Sub-Committee reported evidence of the same sort) shows very clearly | 


any | 
The mass of the testimony taken in Alabama seems to show | 
a disorderly state of society; but we knew before that any one of | 


‘‘ senator-elect,” as he is called, have held a 


adjournment of Congress—unless meanwhile the Supple- | 


sill, and other measures which they like, are | that the election of Polk was invalidated by frauds in New York 
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into “neutrality” between Republicans and Democrats, or into 
alliance with the latter; or ‘there still one other 
alternative to which we are exposed—one which is truly 
fearful to contemplate.” ‘Human nature the 
There are many varieties of men, but only one 
human nature; and it is possible that, stung to madness and despe- 


is 


is same 


tigating Committee relates to outrages perpetrat- | ration by continued and unceasing outrages, and seeing no means 
the colored population, or the Republicans, upon Democrats. | Of escape, a spirit of retaliation and revenge may be aroused which 


will fill the South with scenes of rapine, blood, and fire.” From this 
it may be inferred that our country has a pretty dark future before 
her. If the Republicansin the South are elected to office, the White 
League will rise and destroy them; if the Democrats carry the day, 
the troops must interfere and bring in rapine and blood to restore 
the Republicans; while if Judge Hoar should forget that Mr. Sum- 
ner on his death-bed entrusted him with his Supplementary Civil- 
tights Bill, then the negroes will lay.waste the South. It has a 
horrible look on every side. 


Mr. Morton’s constitutional amendment for the election of Presi- 
dent by a direct vote provides, first, that cach State shall be divided 
into a number of districts, equal to the number of representatives 
the State is entitled toin Congress, to be composed of “ contiguous ter- 
ritory,” and to be as nearly equal in population asmay be, and that the 


| person having the highest number of votes in any district shall receive 
| the vote of that district, which shall count as one Presidential vote ; 


second, that the person having the highest number of votes in any 
State shall receive two Presidential votes from the State ‘at 
large”; third, that the person having the highest number of Presi- 
dential votes in the United States shall be President. This amend- 


quite as good as the tales of outrages related by Mr. Charles Hays ment would, if adopted, make important changes; it would sweep 


| away the electoral college, while it would at the same time retain the 


feature of the present system which has really caused most of the 
discontent with the electoral college—the possibility of the elec- 
tion of a President by a numerical minority of the whole people. At 
present this possibility arises from the fact that the votes are cast by 
States, and not by the people; but Mr. Morton’s amendment specially 


| retains this possibility, by making the person reeeiving the highest 


number of presidential votes President. It is a noticeable fact that 
Mr. Morton, in his argument on introducing the bill in the Senate, 


fraud. Under the present system the votes of the electoral college 
are sent under seal to the President of the Senate, who, in the 
presence of the Senate and the House of Representatives, counts 
them. As the President of the Senate is the Vice-President of the 
United States, and therefore a prominent man, he is quite likely to 


| be himself a candidate for the Presidency (this has happened, Mr. 


Morton says, six times), and he would therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances, be under a strong temptation to ‘ count himself in.” 


This argument is, however, fallacious. If no one in the country 
knew till the count at Washington the real result of the eleetion, 
it might be true that the counting officer would be under this 
temptation, but as, under the present system, every one in the 
country, from one end to the other, knows long before the formal 
count how the election has gone—has seen it in the news- 
papers, read it on the bulletins, and congratulated or con- 
doled with every one else over the result, it seems impossible 
that any Vice-President should try the scheme Mr. Morton sug- 
Besides this, there is no way of escaping the possibility 
If we remember right, Henry Clay econsicered 


gests. 


of fraud somewhere. 


and Louisiana, and it is quite evident that at a very early stage of 
the election there is at least quite as much opportunity for fraud as 
at theend. Cases arising out of the war and reconstruction—ques- 
tions, that is, of States being in or out of the Union—cannot be 
provided for in advance, for the Constitution is an instrument which 
assumes every State to be in the Union, and all its provisions 
assume the condition of peace. Again, Mr. Morton’s amendment 
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provides no tribunal for the settlement of contested election cases ; 


but, as an indication of what the amendment might lead to, it may 
be mentioned that he stated to the Senate that some of the Com- 
mittee thought these cases ought to go to the Supreme Court at 
Washington—an admirable plan for ruining the independence of 
the judiciary, and good for nothing else that we can see. Mr. 
Thurman of Obio, who understands these questions much better 


than Mr. Morton, objects very strongly to this omission, and he is | 
We mention these objections as they occur to us, 


quite right. 
without meaning to express any opinion on the general merits of 
the question. 


The Tilton-Beecher trial has been saved from miscarriage dur- 
ing the week by the admission of Tilton’s evidence, under restric- 
tions as to confidential communications from his wife. The success 
of Beecher’s counsel in shutting him out might have been a very 
important thing for the marriage relation, as Mr. Evarts so ably 
tried to show, but it would have been a very fatal thing for Mr. 
Beecher’s cause. To come down to hard facts—when a man accuses 
a minister of seducing his wife, and they both agree to go into court 
and have the matter investigated, it will not do for the minister to 
ask to have his accuser’s mouth closed on grounds of public policy 
and for the strengthening of the matrimonial bond. We presume 


that the motive actuating Mr. Beecher’s counsel was the 
unfairness of bearing Tilton when Mrs. Tilton is exeluded; 
but this might have been met by an argument showing 


Tilton’s legal ineligibility, if inéligible he is, followed by an offer to 
let him in if he would let his wife come in too. The public still con- 
tinues to be troubled by the demeanor in court of the parties to the 
controversy. They seem to consider it a light, joyous affair, like a 
charade, when the rest of the world considers it a serious, horrible 
affair, like a tragedy. When Plymouth Church, too, filled the court- 


room with bouquets for some days at the beginning, the odor of 


them sickened the rest of the community. ‘Floral tributes,” as 
they are called in the Brooklyn dialect, seemed, in such a place, on 
such an occasion, like wreaths round the man-hole of a sewer. 

The debate in the French Assembly during the week on the Con- 
stitutional bills has apparently had some important results. The 
Right has opposed these bills from the beginning, and stood for the 
monarehy pure and simple. The Left, on the other hand, has been 
struggling to insert in them some recognition of the Republic. Ac- 
cordingly, on Thursday last, the Right moved the withdrawal of all 
the Constitutional bills before the Chamber; this was defeated. M. 
Laboulaye then moved, as an amendment to the Ventavon bill, that 
the Government be composed of aSenate,a Chamber of Deputies, and 


a “ President of the Republic,” which, apparently to the surprise of 


the Assembly, was opposed by Louis Blanc, who wanted no Presi- 
dent at all, and thought that if there had been none in 1851 there 
would have been no coup @état. M. Laboulaye’s motion, however, 
was defeated, and M. Wallon, a Bonapartist, moved as an amend- 
ment that the organization of the Government be completed without 
the formal proclamation of the Republic, which was carried Saturday 
by 353 to 352. The amendment, if correctly reproduced by the tele- 
graph, reads: ‘‘ The President of the Republic shall be elected by 
a majority of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies in congress 
assembled ; the presidential term shall be seven years, and the 
President can be re-elected.” On Tuesday, the 


Deputies with the advice and consent of the Senate, was adopted by 
a decisive majority of 200. The Government, therefore, promises to 
be a kind of cross between a constitutional monarchy and _presi- 
dential republic. It will differ from the presidential system 
in making the ministry responsible to the Chambers, and in 
giving the Executive the power of dissolution; and from a 
monarchy in giving the rower of electing the chief executive 
officer to the Chambers, and fixing his term of office. But 


practice, ina country situated as France is, to life-tenure, or some- 





Same member’s | 
amendment, authorizing the President to dissolve the Chamber of | 


thing very like it. The President will have the command of a very 
large army and an enormous power of * intimidation”; he will, too, 
be surrounded by the prestige and traditions of an absolute monar- 
chy, in a community accustomed te rely on the one-man power and 
haunted by the fear of internecine war. Under these circumstances, 
an opposition candidate would wear the appearance of a revolution- 
ist. and would hardly venture to show himself. 


Alfonso has begun his reign by taking the field against the Car- 
lists, who are apparently somewhat distrustful of themselves, and 
are retiring before the royal forces, making the relief of Pampeluna 
tolerably certain. He has also issued a proclamation, addressed to 
the Basques, in which he assures them that their old liberties will 
not be meddled with, and that he is as zealous a friend of the Cath- 
olic faith as they are. In the meantime, however, the Protestants 
in Spain have begun to be a good deal alarmed. They have now 
churches in all the large towns, with schools annexed; and if the 
Constitution of 1869 is to be considered abrogated, these have no 
legal protection, and will be closed. As a matter of fact, two Pro- 
testant churches have been closed in Madrid, and two Protestant 
newspapers suspended—though it is alleged that the papers have 
been suspended rather as republican than as Protestant. There 
are, however, many signs that the new monarchy means to cenciliate 
the Church. The Minister of Grace and Justice has issued a circu- 
lar, addressed to the bishops and clergy, congratulating them on the 
revolution, and promising them that the relations of the new régime 
with the Church will be effected ‘* with the counsel of wise prelates 
and by accord with the Holy See,” and everybody knows what this 
means. This may be simply an attempt to take the wind out of the 
sails of the Carlists, and Don Carlos does denounce it as a hypoeriti- 
cal display of piety ; but the clergy are too shrewd not to take it for 
what it seems. Bismarck, in the meantime, announces that he will 
not recognize the new Government as long as the rights of Protest- 
ants are interfered with—which is, perhaps, hardly defensible unde: 
international usage ; but the question, we think, may fairly be called 
ripe, whether a government which denies the right of public worship 
to an orderly, Christian denomination is entitled, as of right, to re- 
cognition as a member of the community eof civilized states. 
If Alfonso was to amuse himself with burning heretics, he 
would only do what nobody thought of denying his right to do a 
century and a half ago; but, if he did it now, no eivilized govern- 
ment, it is safe to say, would hold any intercourse with him. The 
time comes, now and again, when international usage has to be 
modified in the interest of civilization, and somebody has to take 
the first step. .Of course, if not taken carefully, the new posi- 
tion cannot be held; but we know of no good reason, of the 
utilitarian kind, for supposing that Bismarck has made a mistake 
in this instance, or cannot hold his ground. 





Poor Senor Castelar has been “interviewed” by a newspaper 
correspondent in Switzerland, to which country he has retired. 
He is disgusted with the Spaniards, and says he has been 
mistaken in them. He now considers them a ‘Semitic people, 
full of Moorish blood,” who cannot understand Western 
polities, and that the present reaction is ‘an Arab 
reaction.” Nothing is more pitiable than the awakening of a 
Sentimentalist from his dreams; but then, he ought not to 
invent fantastic explanations of them. The Spaniards are no more 
‘¢ Arabs” than Senor Castelar himself, and are acting no more reck- 


says 


| . 
| lessly and thoughtlessly now than he was when he was setting up 


his Federal Republic and dissolving the army. His follies and 
theirs are easily explicable by reference to known facts of Euro- 
pean history, and without going to Bagdad or Alexandria. Senor 
Castelar hasreached his sixteenth paper in Harper’s Monthly on ‘‘ The 
Republican Movement in Europe.” From such cursory examination 


| as we have been able to give these treatises, we are unable to see 
it is | 
safe to predict that the re-eligibility of the President will amount in | 


any reason why he should not carry them on as long as he lives. 
In the regions to which his speculations carry him, time and space 


are the onl phenomena 
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variety of other influences. If any thoughtful man had been asked 


| before the war in what way greater respect for human life could be 


THE President’s admission in his recent message that the only | 


objection he had to the mode of dealing with Southern dis- 


orders recommended by General Sheridan was its illegality—or, in | 
| moved, and that then we must trust to the growth of population and 


other words, that he 
treating turbulence or discontent a good one, which, if the Con- 
stitution did not stand in its way, it would be well to adopt in this 
country—would be hardly worthy of comment if it were simply the 
opinion of a soldier with little civil training. But so many good 
nen have either accepted it as sound doctrine or passed it over in 
silence as at most a venial error, even in a man so high placed as 
the President, that it may not be amiss to remind people once more 
what a complete departure it contains from the political morality 
on which this nation has been built up. That the sabre is the 
worst possible pacificator, and that if men are put under good 
influences they tend in a state of freedom to social improvement, are 
the two propositions which lie at the very foundation of the govern- 
ment. If we surrender them, we surrender everything ; and, if we 
refuse to apply them to the Southern problem, we do surrender 
them. 

Now, anybody who approached the Southern problem at the 
close of the war in a right spirit, saw at a glance that the 
creat difficulty of the situation was, first of all, the white 
man’s contempt of the negro, and, secondly, the white man’s 
habits of violence. That the whites did not hate the blacks 
while the latter were enslaved is very well known; but they did 
despise them as a degraded race, and often inflicted great suffering 
on them, such as men inflict too readily on beings of a lower class 
(such as the brutes) with which they have only imperfect, if any, 
sympathy. All the writers on slavery before emancipation were, 
too, agreed that slavery bred in the masters habits of violence by 
making them imperious, self-willed, and impatient of all restraint or 
control or opposition, even that of the law. There was probably no 
trait of the slaveholder’s character with which we at the North were 
made more familiar than this, and none the origin of which was 
more distinctly traceable to slavery, with its accompanying incident 
of sparseness of population. If there be at the South at this mo- 
ment, as we believe there is, only a comparatively feeble respect for 
human life and for the laws which are intended to protect it, the 
state of things is exactly what it was before emancipation. No- 
body doubts or questions this. In fact, it may be said that, under 
the influence of these habits of violence, a modification of a curious 
kind, which has attracted comparatively little attention at the 
North, took place in Southern criminal jurisprudence long before 
war. The common-law doctrine, that malice aforethought 
makes the killing of a man murder, was not only disregarded by 
Southern juries, but it became the settled practice to treat it as a 
justification—that is, the prisoner, far from concealing that the per- 
son killed had offended him, and that he owed him a grudge before 
killing him, made it his principal ground of defence that he had 
killed him under the influence of resentment inspired by a previous 
quarrel. ‘This in the Northern States or in England would have en- 
sured his conviction; at the South, it secured his acquittal. The 
present writer saw in Mississippi, some years before the war, an old 
ventleman who had, he was informed, killed thirteen men, many of 
them in cold blood, with impunity. Asking how it was he had 
escaped, he learnt that there had never been a conviction for mur- 
der in that county unless it had been accompanied with robbery, and 
«. few days afterwards he heard a respectable planter say before a 
large company, in perfect seriousness, and without any sign of dis- 
approbation from the bystanders, that if he were spoken of ina certain 
" ina stump speech “he would lie in wait for him (the speaker) 
and kill him,” or, in other words, would commit what men in other 


the 


civilized countries consider the foulest of crimes. 


Everybody who has given even moderate attention to hu- 
man experience in the matter of repressing crime, knows perfectly 
well that when the manners of a community have got into this con- 


dition, change for the better must be the slow work of time, and of a 





thought Radetzki’s or Haynau’s method of 





secured at the South, he would have answered unhesitatingly that 
slavery must be got rid of, so that the stimulus to violence of tem- 
per which the presence of an unprotected class creates might be re- 


of commerce, and to the influence of education and of the press, to 
bring home to juries the material advantage of security for the per- 
son, and to raise the standard of social morality. If you had asked 
him whether it could not be done by “troops,” he would have 
laughed at you. 

The abolition of slavery has of course removed one bad influence, 
and has thus in some degree simplified the problem. If emancipation 
could have been accompanied by complete legal protection for the 
blacks, supplied by friendly and sympathetic whites—such, for in- 
stance, as they receive at the North—it would have simplified it great- 
ly. But to the success of the peculiar mode of protecting them to 
which we had to resort—the bestowal of the franchise—one condi- 
tion was absolutely necessary, namely, that no new source of hos- 
tility between the two races should be introduced ; that is, that the 
whites should have no fresh reason for disliking them, and that their 
legal relations should be such as to promote instead of retarding 
the growth of kindly feeling. If the negroes were allowed to be- 
come objects of hostility to the whites, of course nothing was more 
certain than that the whites would manifest this hostility in the old 
way, so deeply rooted in their manners, and the way, let us add, in 
which they would have manifested it towards other whites—that is, 
by shooting them, or frightening them into emigration. In the old 
days at the South, when a white man offended his neighbors, they 
either killed him, or rode him on a rail, or warned him to leave the 
country “‘ between two days”; there was no earthly reason for ex- 
pecting that offending negroes would be treated differently. People 
were or pretended to be shocked the other day because the whites 
of Vicksburg, when they wished to get rid of the foolish and igno- 
rant negro who had assumed the office of sheriff and rofused to file a 
proper bond, went to his room in a large body (though after having 
exhausted judicial remedies) and requested him toresign. But this 
is exactly what they would have done to a white man under similar 
circumstances. It is the mode of redressing grievances prescribed 
by immemorial local usage. It is no more a sign of a “rebellious 
spirit” or of hostility to the Government or the laws, in the sense in 
which we use these terms at the North, than ofa disposition to turn 
highway robbers. 

We do not pretend to say that any such revolution as has 
been wrought by the war and by emancipation could have been 
accomplished at the South, no matter how carefully managed, 
without creating a great deal of bad blood and stimulating in a 
greater or less degree race-hatred. Nothing that could have been 
done by any earthly power would have converted the Southern 
whites suddenly into peaceful, industrious, and patient citizens. 
Nor could we have prevented, by any care either in administration 
or legislation, the descent on the South of a flight of Northern 
demagogues as soon as the negroes obtained the ballot. But the 
Government at Washington could have exerted a powerful influence 
in peventing such use of their newly-made power by the blacks as 
would lead the whites to fee] themselves oppressed, and would rouse 
in them the fierce passions which every man feels at being oppressed 
by those whom he despises. It could, in short, by either taking 
charge of the machinery of government at the South itself, or using 
its influence to throw it into the hands of the more intelligent por- 
tion of the community, and prevent its prostitution to the base uses 
of knaves and adventurers, have so lightened the evil results of the 
war that the two races might have drifted into amicable relations, 
and the negroes have learnt their lesson in politics without associat- 
ing power with plunder and corruption. In so far as there has been 
violence at the South on the part of th@whites towards the blacks, 
it has unquestionably been simply the Southern mode, ‘earnt long 
before the rebellion, of redressing grievances, because there has 
been little of it except where the blacks have possession of the 
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government—in South Carolina, Mississippi, 
instance, and notin Virginia, or Georgia, or Tennessee. Where we 
should hold meetings and ask for injunctions, Southern men take 
shot-guns and begin “intimidating,” and they do this in virtue of a 
habit acquired long before negro suffrage was ever thought of; and 
the policy of the Republican party ought to have been to prevent 
in every possible way, by the removal of all stimulus or temptation, 
the perpetuation of these habits; for, strange as it may seem to 
many postmasters and custom-house officers, we owe something 
to the Southern whites as well as to the Southern blacks, not 
only in spite of our having conquered them, but as a consequence 
of it. We owe to them as well as to the negroes all the assistance 
we can give in getting rid of the evil effects of an institution 
at which we connived, and by which we profited, and in recovering 
from the effects of a war which was waged, not, as many Congress- 
men seem to suppose, for anybody’s glory or anybody’s shame, 
but in “ order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

The whole of the “ Enforcement” legislation may indeed be de- 
scribed as an irritant, which, if it were not honestly intended, it 
would be no exaggeration to call villanous. It would not have been 
possible for the most ingenious enemy of the blacks to draw up a 
code better calculated to keep up and fan the spirit of strife and 
contention between the two races. 
negro, feeble and untrained as he is, by means of legal chicane and 
military interference, the tranquillity and security which he can only 
get from his own growth and that of his neighbors in civilization, 
and from his coming to terms with the people among whom he has 
to live, and who have the advantage of him in all the arts; and 
to give him in two or three years blessings which never came to 
any race, situated as he is, ina hundred years. In fact, it has taken 
the most gifted races in the world from four to five centuries to 
traverse the space in social progress through which the Republican 
party with its frantic law-making has been trying to project the 
colored man in two Presidential terms. The reports which are now 
coming in of the condition of the South are simply the proofs which 
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cul . | 
and Louisiana, for | 


It is an attempt to supply to the | 


were content to labor for something better than money, who did 
not measure their devotion by their pay, and who kept alive the 
traditions of honor and self-respect without which any ealling 
becomes degrading. In fact, the example of the military and naval 
service of the Government has furnished the most powerful argu 

ment in favor of the reform of the civil service, by showing that this 
reform was an attainable good ; and it has done a great deal durit 

these courage and hopefulness « 

those who were sickened by the spectacle of political corruption 
and rascality among civilians. It proved that the right material 
for faithful and high-minded service in all departments 
as plentiful here as elsewhere, and that all we had to do to bring 
it into use was to create a few by no means difficult conditions. 
The hostility of the ordinary politician, the army 
officers, which is one of the few hearty hates which he permits him 
self, and which does stir his turbid soul to its lowest depths, tm 

nished them, as it seemed to us, an additional claim to public ap 
preciation, for it is the hatred of corruption for purity, of self-scek 
ing for disinterestedness, of ignorance for knowledge, and of tricker\ 
and intrigue for faithful and honest service. It has therefore 


later years to sustain the 


Was 


too, to 


been with deep regret that we have witnessed, what, how 
ever, we saw was inevitable, the conversion of the army into 


gendarmerie at the South, under the operation of the Enforce: 

ment Acts. The permission to use the army and navy to pro 
tect States against ‘‘ domestie violence or invasion” has been con 

verted by this legislation into a pretext for turning the troops inte 
ordinary police, commanded by the United Siates marshal. It 
appears from the evidence given, both in the Alabama and _ the 
Louisiana investigations, that the marshal is apt to prepare for the 


| election by getting out warrants by the hundred and then calling 


were sure to come sooner or later of the folly of such legislation, and 
the laborious accounts of ‘‘ intimidation” and “ostracism” which | 
the Republican party is receiving as precious contributions to its | 


archives, prove the value of the Enforcement Acts very much as the 


rise in the price of gold proved the value of Thaddeus Stevens's bill | 


for keeping it down. 


The futility of these Acts may be said to be | 


demonstrated by the fact, to which we have more than once called | 


attention, that no reports of ‘ intimidation” come from the States 
in which the whites are in a majority and have possession of the 


‘and it is exciting a great deal of bitter party feeling. 


government. This crucial fact is carefully overlooked by the Admin- | 
istration press, which continues in the most fatuous way to argue | 


about the South from certain @ priori notions of its own about the 
opinions of the blacks and the temper of the whites. If these no- 
tions were correct, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia ought to 
be scenes of ruthless violence and anarchy; instead of which, 
they have, it is safe to say, entered on the path of peaceful, orderly 
progress, and, with all their drawbacks, are perhaps at this moment 
the very best political school in which the colored people could find 
themselves. 


THE ARMY AND THE POLITICIANS. 


HE army has been brought into very disagreeable prominence 
during the late discussions over the troubles in Louisiana, 

and there has been a good deal of severe newspaper criticism of the 
eonduct of certain officers, which has called forth from the Army and 
Navy Journal the very inadequate reply that the officers of the army 
are as good men as, or better men than, the editors. We have, as all! 
our military readers know, been the constant defenders and even 
eulogists of the army, and have never lost an opportunity of enlarg- 
ing on the value to the nation of a body of public servants who 


on the troops to execute them. 
in not to overcome actual resistance to the process of the courts 
before which the civil officers have retreated, but as the regular 
and ordinary means of executing them in the first resort; that is, 
they perform the duties of the French gendarmes and of the Irish 
constabulary. The objections to this, as far as the publie is con- 
cerned, we shall not now enumerate. 
about it during the past few weeks. 
the army itself are less obvious, 

The legislation under which the Republican party has 
the South is of doubtful constitutionality, has been 
to largely for party purposes, and is almost sure to be temporary. 
No thinking man believes that with such proofs of its liability 
to abuse as are now before us, it will last very The reae- 
tion against it is already strong, and is running higher every day, 
Now, the 
army cannot help obeying the orders it receives from Washington. 


In other words, the troops are called 


A great deal has been said 
The objections to it as regards 
but they are also serious. 
placed 


resorted 


long. 


For the nature of these orders nobody holds it responsible, and 
as long as it confines itself to the simple execution of them, officers 
and men will have the sympathy of all right-minded persons. 
diers, everybody knows, do not reason on their orders, and it would 
be very unfortunate if they did. What the friends of the army, 


Sol- 


| ourselves among the number, have been hoping, therefore, is that 


officers would in the trying circumstances of their situation at the 
South discharge their plain duties with military discretion and pru- 
dence, and so avoid having the service mixed up in what is likely to 
be the most exciting political controversy we have ever had since 
the slavery question. It would be difficult to conceive of anything 
more likely to ruin the army than even the suspicion that it had 
allied itself with a political party and was acting as its tool 
or agent. It was therefore with extreme regret that we saw 
General Sheridan net only undertake the duties of a political tourist 
in the disturbed districts for the President’s private information— 
though these he could as a military man have fairly discharged by 
simply reporting what he saw—but also undertake to recommend 
o 


Wi 


th great violence of language particular methods of deajing with 
political troubles. This was the more unfortunate because he had no 
reputation as a politician or civil administrator to back him up or 
secure respect for his opinions. He is simply a dashing and euccess- 
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ful general of cavalry, who has passed his mature life in the field, 
and was never thought of by anybody as a person of sound political 
Indeed, the selection of him for such an office as he has 
been filling in Louisiana without the knowledge of his superior offi- 
eer, General Sherman, was one of the strangest acts of the Admin- 


judgment. 


tration. 

He has been seconded, too, in a curious way by Major Mer- 
rill, of the Second Cavalry, whose state of mind is a valuable 
itlustration of the danger of allowing military men to take upon 
themselves civil functions. This officer isin command of the Shreve- 
port District, and his sole legal duty is to lend the aid of the 
physical force of the Government to such civil officers as are legally 
entitled to call for it in the discharge of their duties. It appears, 
however, from anexplanation he has made tothe Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
that, on reaching his headquarters, he determined that it was his 
duty, as military commandant in one of the States in the Union, 


‘*to reeall the better class of the community to the realization of 


the existence of law and the habit of respecting it”; he decided 
‘that the whole community was practically an armed mob”; and, 
in the absence of any one else ready or willing to do it, he began 
himself to swear affidavits against people for violations of the En- 
forcement Act, selecting as the first objects of his pursuit certain 
merchants who had signed an agreement not to employ persons who 
voted the Radical ticket. In fact, he took the darkest possi- 
ble view of the moral, social, and political condition of the 
people around him, which may or may not have been mistaken, 
and thereupon took it on himself to “start civil functions,” as he 
called it, by beginning the work of a public prosecutor, getting 
out warrants and then executing them with his own force. We 
should judge from the reports of his conversations, as well as from 
the troubles he has had with General Emory, his superior officer, 


that he is an excitable, active-minded, zealous person, who chafes | 


under the limitations of a military life and fancies he would make a 
good legislator, and has, in short, more zeal than discretion. 
a watter that his commanding officer might and, under ordinary 
circumstances, would set right. 


are quartered. But the circumstances of this case are not ordinary. 
There is no agreement about the facts of the situation at the South. 
Different officers teil different stories. General Emory tells 
a different tale from General Sheridan; Colonel Morrow from 
Major Merrill. 
is one of the most fiercely contested questions of the day. <A 
party which is equal if not superior to the Republican party in 
numbers, is totally opposed to the Republican view of the matter, 
and means to fight it bitterly. Under these circumstances, it is 
miiness for officers of the regular army to suppose they can meddle 
in the matter, even under permission from their superiors, either 
with safety to themselves or profit to the country. We are sure 
the advice of everybody who most appreciates their character and 
services would be that they should confine themselves rigidly 
to obedience to orders and abstain totally from denunciations or 
predictions about the political situation. 
matters are sure to have no value in Democratic eyes, and are sure 
to be used as party documents by the Republicans ; and it is just as 
sure that the real politicians on both sides would any day be ready 


to unite and destroy them, or harass them by reducing the force | 
Indeed, we confidently expect to see, as | 


or cutting down their pay. 
a result of General Sheridan’s and Major Merrill’s indiseretions at 
the South, a vigorous attempt made next winter to cut off the army 
appropriation altogether, or saddle it with a condition that the 
troops shall be completely withdrawn from the South. 


AN IDEAL REFORMER. 


So ran the 


‘ | PLEAD a great cause which is dying for want of funds.” 

united statement and request which we received only a few months | 

ago from a man whose name might have been placed at the head of this | 

article, as he will furnish the principal illustration of what we are about to 
¥ 
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This is | 


The question of remedy for Southern troubles 


| not only in his work but in himself. 


Their reports on political | 


| of himself, tells that he was the agent of God for a special work. 
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say. It is quite possible that many of our readers have never heard of 
George Trask, though to all New Englanders his name must be one of the 
most familiar of sounds. For the benefit of others, we may explain that 
he was a man who for twenty-five years had been working in every imagi- 
Ile circulated pledges and medals 
among children, talked to pupils in public and Sunday schools, preached 
three or four times on Sunday and lectured on Monday, wrote and dis- 
tributed a multitude of tracts, and even published an anti-tobacco journal. 
Ile formed, also, an ‘‘ American Anti-Tobacco Society,” though up to the 
day of his death he remained, we believe, its sole officer and member. LHe 
gave up his regular occupation, that of a clergyman, and, without salary or 
started on a crusade, belief in the success of which might well tax 
the credulity of a second Peter the Hermit. In the immense importance 
of this crusade, however, he was an enthusiastic believer, and his faith that 
he was initiating a vast and world-embracing reform was at least as per- 
fect as that of the old crusader of eight hundred years ago. What could be 
the mental condition of one who devoted many of the best years of a long 
life to so Quixotic an enterprise ? To many people, doubtless, his mind 
must appear wholly abnormal, and the answer to the above question, there- 
fore, of no practical interest whatever. We believe, nevertheless, that he 
was the type of a large class of people, in most of whom, however, his ap- 
parently exaggerated features have become modified and more or less 
imperfect. This is really to say that we believe Mr. Trask was only a more 
than ordinarily good specimen of his kind. At all events, whether we are 
right or wrong, the subject will repay a slight investigation. 

Ifappening to feel in the giving mood when we received the appeal 
quoted above, we sent a dollar, and in response there came back a huge pile 
of tracts, pamphlets, journals, and books. As a pecuniary investment in 
paper and printing, it was the largest return we ever received for our 
money. We have no doubt, in fact, but that the principal part of the lite- 
rature of the anti-tobacco reform movement is now lying before us. We 
have not read every line of this literature, for life is short, but we have so 
faithfully gone through it that we feel competent to stand an examination 
with regard to all its essentials. There are tracts entitled ‘Tobacco a Foe 
to Marriage,’ ‘Can a Christian Smoke Tobacco ?’ ‘ An Appeal to Profess- 
ors of Religion in the Connecticut Valley who devote their lands to the 
Culture of Tobacco,’ ‘How to Conquer the Quid,’ etc., etc. There is an 


nable way to stop the use of tobacco. 


associate, 


aes | open letter to General Grant, another to the Rev. Mr. Murray, another to 
Discipline could not be preserved ‘ 


in any army if the officers were allowed to undertake, without | 
orders, the regulation of the morals of the community in which they | 


the Evangelical Alliance which met year before last in this city. The style 
in which the above are written may be partly gathered from the titles and 
partly from the common synonym used for tobacco, which is ‘‘the unclean 
devil.” The arguments of these curious productions are of course very few, 
and are soon exhausted, all the late publications being wearisome repetitions 
of what has been previously said. The most horrible bit of literature is a 
small book called ‘Uncle Toby’s Stories for Sabbath-Schools and Bands of 
Hope.’ It is thoroughly coarse and disgusting, and when we remember 
that this was a great favorite with the author, and that it has been circu- 
lating for years among children, we are compelled to modify somewhat the 
charitable feeling we endeavor to conjure up for the purpose, if not for the 
method, of Mr. 'Trask’s work. The most interesting production is a volume 
called ‘Notes from Anti-Tobacco Campaigns,’ filled with disjointed sen- 
tences copied from the author’s diary, but giving a tolerably distinct mental 
portrait of the man himself. This, therefore, is what we wish, and shall 
mostly use for our present purpose. 

Of course the man’s most prominent mental characteristic was his belief 
This is in fact the first necessary trait 
of all reformers. The only variation is in the manner in which this belief 
is expressed. In some reformers, those whose names are written with capi- 
tals on the pages of history, we call this quality by great words—heroism, 
innate nobility ; in others, as Sylvester Graham the vegetarian, we are a 
little in doubt what word to apply to it. In George Trask we shall leave it 
also without name, giving only a few appropriate quotations. He was 
**born when men were born,” in “a town blessed with as many clever peo- 
ple as any on the map.” We learn that he has advocated all righteous re- 
forms ** ina fearless manner,” and, if his clerical associates do not agree with 
him, sees no reason why he should ‘‘ come down to wrangle with such breth- 
ren.” Sometimes this pride is cloaked in the dress of humility. He is only 


| a weak servant of God, of *‘ humble dimensions,” of ‘‘ poor ability.” ‘* What- 
| ever God does by my agency, he shows that he can do business on a small 


capital.” Even this last sentence, apparently framed to express depreciation 
Intense 
egotism is the first absolute essential of all reformers. It may be grand or 
it may be ludicrous, but it must exist or you have no reformer. This is 
the spiritual rock on which he leans, or to which he flies for refuge ; it 
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That Trask could not be discouraged is 
“Three red cents in my 


saves him from discouragement. 


evident from a single extract from his diary. 
treasury to hire a hall, pay board, and battle the most popular of all nar- 
There shines the spirit of the true 


cotics. God give me grit and grace.” 


reformer. 
When a man mounts a hobby, and gazes upon the world throngh the 
colored spectacles 





of his mission, it is astonishing how much he sees which 


} 





no one else imagined to exist, and what curious shapes are taken by all 
things looked upon. Not 
as it were, in an atmosphere of imagined tobacco-smoke, 
He visited an insane 


only riding, but. eating, drinking, and sleeping. 


. ah 
Mr. Trask became 


unable to see anything which was not smoke-colored. 
asylum, and came away persuaded that tobacco caused a great deal of in- 
sanity ; he visited a prison, and finding that every prisoner used tobacco, 
felt convinced that in some way it must be intimately allied with crime. A 
Mr. 


certain minister had had no revival in his parish for several years, but 
Trask ascertained that the minister smoked, therefore tobacco interferes 
with the preaching of the Gospel. 
cal, but he also smoked ; therefore tobacco leads to infidelity. 
denly drops dead, but he chewed tobacco, therefore tobacco causes sudden 


He visited Harvard College during the 


Another minister was somewhat hereti- 


A man sud- 


death, paralysis, and heart disease. 
commencement exercises of 1853, and saw that, ‘‘ with rare exceptions, the 
young gentlemen were pale, lank, and lean—the pitiable victims of smoke.” 

Another peculiarity, more curious even than this tobacco hue given to 
all things, is his intellectual and moral estimate of men, which, without 
exception, depends upon their sympathy and assistance given to or withheld 


from his sac ed cause. All sympathizers and abetiors are ‘ intelligent,” 
** earnest,” ‘‘ good-hearted.” ‘* noble,” *‘ godly”; all who turn 


As the con- 


aw ay are 


** cowards,” ** weak-backed,” ‘‘ inconsistent,” ‘‘do-nothings.” 


tributed receipts for his lectures were frequently very sinall, and the pay- 
ment of his hotel bills consequently not always a matter of pleasure, it is 
interesting to note how he gradually acquired a perfectly accurate standard 
ha 





of measurement for moral worth, namely, the amount of money whi 
man or a place contributed to his support. When the collection is very 
small, the people are dead in trespasses and sin : when the collection is 
large, the people are wide awake, seekers after truth. ‘* Men of large souls” 
are those who contribute five dollars, while ‘ splendid specimens of human- 
ity’ contribute ten dollars, ‘* A man every inch of him ” gave ten dollars, 
Once, a wealthy gentleman, personally 
and although an inveterate 


and ‘‘a hero” the same amount. 
} tal 


au, pave a 


‘or one hundred dollars, 


solicite 





smoker, he appears in the ‘* Notes” as ‘‘a princely man.” On the other 
hand, after lecturing in a certain town, we read : ‘‘ No contribution, no 
thanks. The Lord have mercy on this tobacco and rum-cursed people.” 
And with this last quotation we shall take our leave of Mr. Tra We 
have employed him to illustrate the common traits of his class, as he is the 
latest perfect example of a reformer whose work is now done, 

The man who believes that he is in advance of his age in the perception 


of either a great evil or a great good, and that the cause in which he engages 


1. 
SA. 


is incomparably the most important of all causes, must unavoidably mea- 
sure all persons by their appreciation of him and of his mission. All other 
peculiarities of the ideal reformer, therefore, of necessity rest upon the sub- 
lime or ridiculous egotism which makes him a reformer. If it happens, 
as is sometimes the case, thaf the conditions and necessities of the age in 
are in 


But if, as 


which he lives and his own abilities as related to these necessities 
accord, his reform succeeds, and he may become immortal. 
gencrally happens, he miscalculates with reference to any one of these 
things, especially if he mistakes for ability, or for a call to a mission, ‘the 
reaction of a great self-love which incapacitates its possessor, or rather its 
victim, from subordinating his personality to the laws of the existing orga- 
nization,” then inevitably he more or less miserably fails. Of course there 
are failures which command our sympathy, and successes which obtain only 
pity. Whether we consider Buddha, Peter the Hermit, Luther, Ann Lee, 
Graham, Trask, or any one of an almost infinite number whose names are 
linked with an indescribable variety of real or imagined reforms, and whose 
efforts were attended with every possible degree of success or of failure, we 
First, there 


find the mental each case was almost identical. 


arises conception of some evil to be dest:oved or some good to be intro- 


process in 


} 


duced ; then the mind dwells upon this one thing until its proportions be- 
lastly, there 


come enormous and it blots out the sight of all but itself: 
comes the idea of a call, a mission, a purpose to car that which 


, . . , 


l hink, that the mind 


ident, 





imperatively demands to be done. It is es we 
of the reformer, as thus indicated, is one of which in the progress of civili- 
Not only will it become 


, 


zation there will 
more difficult for any one to believe that the sudden rectification of a real or 


be less and less manifestation. 


imagined abuse will make the whole world new. not only will it becom 


a 
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almost impossible for any one to fancy that he and he alone is choseu for 
some mighty work of regeneration, but, as matter of fact, the more society 


is civilized the less will it need reform (in the professional, technical sense 


of the word), and the more will progress be made by gradual develo 
This development will be more constant, more general, more t! h 
spasmodic than reform. Reform in its nature belongs to a less advanced 


J 


society—one which can with less injury be subjected to U 


which it requires. No highly organized form adinits of being dismem 


or turned inside out, or is benefited by the process, It isnot in the ] l 
world only, but also in the moral and political, that nature re’ to g 
forward m jumps. The man, moreover, of sufficient ability to become a 


reformer hereafter will be the man most likely to see clearly thi 
We have ! 


that the civilized world has already witnessed the last: briiliant insta 


this revolutionary reform is not what is wanted. 


and successful reform—we mean reform in the sense in which the 


great 
word was understood by Mr. Trask and all others of the class to 


belonged. Already the peculiar kind of mind which is needed to carr 


genuine reform of this order is more difficult to find than at « peried 1 
very far remote. Very rapidly the present generation is « regard 
the reformer, when seen alive, as an instance of survival of, or more 
properly of reversion to, a lower type of mind than that which is now most 
desired. This may not be a happy thought for certain would-be reformer 
of to-day, but may be al! the more wholesome for their reflection, Neces 
sary as the reform spirit may have been in past generations, and fondly 
it may be admired by many of the present day, it is probable that the world 
will be none the worse when the old reformer, like the old dodo, shall hay 
become extinct. 
THE NEW KING OF SPAIN, 
Parts, Jen, 15, 1875 

\W ATEVER may be said of the Spaniards, they are prompt in their 

decisions. See how many revolutions have taken place on t) 
side of the Pyrenees. First, Queen Isabella is dethroned efter the | 


Alcolea ; then come in rapid succession the Regency, the assassination 


Prim, the short reign of a prince of the House of Savoy, the proclamation 
of the Republic, the Communistic or Cantonal movement, the coup dvtal 
of Pavia, the dictatorship of Serrano, and finally the restoration of the 
young Prince of the Asturias under the name of Alf { It seems a 

if the cycle were closed for a time ; an irresistible instinet has thrown Spain 
back into her old monarchieal traditions. The young Prince « back as 


powerful as Louis XIV. after the troubles of the Fronde ; he not evena 


Parliament to address with his hunting-whip in hand. He has no need of 
holding « Zit de justice in a parlor surrounded with the regiments of his 
guards. The grandees of Spain had all held aloof from the foreign dy- 
nasty, and I happened to be present at the first scirce in Paris at which 
Alfonso received the grandees who had taken refuge in Paris. How many 
multicolor orders they wore, and how many golden kevs on their backs ! 
What a kissing of hands, what effusions of loyalty! The you King 
seemed quite at home among them, though he spent last year first in 
the Theresianum near Vienna, and afterwards at the military school o 


He seems a bright, amiable young man, and if | 


Woolwich, in England. 
had taken the liberty to give him advice, I should naturally have told 


en myson. I 


him not to smoke too much as if he had 1 had a few words 


1 





with him in the smoking-room (every house in Paris now hasa fumorr), and 
as I havea natural aversion to phrases learned bv heart, I said to him not 

single word about Spain. We talked of England, and his remarks were 
sensible and well expressed. He regretted not to have had time to 
longer in England, in order to learn the English language more fectly. 


T could not help 
exainining with the curiosity of the moralist the men and women who mei 
There was the Duke of Rivas, the son of a great poet 


*s cause, and 


test fluen 





He speaks French and German with the ¢ 


eeasion. 
himself, who has always remained true to the King 
There was 2 Duke of 


a Duke of Tetuan—I 


on this 
and a poet 
who will probably be sent as ambassador to Rome. 

Baylen, a name which recalls a disaster to France ; 
cnow how many others ; men who had been often divided in politics, 


and who forgot their differences for a time ; Queen Isabella, in the pride of 


her indirect triumph, who asked herself probably if she would be allowed 
to return to her country : the advisers who had given her such fatal eoun- 
sels ; her mother, Queen Christine, in her widow’s cap, looking quite old 
and gray, with only a remnant of her beauty; the children of Rianzarez ; 


the Duc 
may one day wear the crown of Spain on her head : 
as Duke of Glitcksburg, took part in the negotiation of the Spanish mar- 


de Montpensier and his handsome daughters, the youngest of whom 
the Due Decazes, who, 








The 


, and who lived long, almost in poverty, at Madrid after the revolu- 
Lion « As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Cabinet of Marshal MacMahon, he had recognized the impo- 
of Serrano almost at the dictation of Germany, knowing 
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ri ive 
ff 1848, which broke his diplomatic career. 


government 


hat recognition did not mean perpetuity. 


tent 
well t 
4X 
i of the new Opera. I had often wondered in my mind who would be 
person to open this gigantic hall of music, begun and almost ended 
by Napoleon III, When I went to see for the first time the pictures of 
Baudry in his studio, which was in the very highest part of the building, it 
The soldiers and the communists had been fight- 


tior 


the til 


was after the Commune. 
ine on the high roof, round the two gigantic winged horses, and in the 

ery arms of the giant Apollo, which had for two months been made to begr 
a red flag. Everywhere the traces of the balls were visible. I confess that 
at that time T had an involuntary fear, which I could not repress, 
for a moment, in a sort of hallucination, the great theatre filled to suffoca- 
tion with German soldiers, and in the great Imperial box the new German 
Emperor, Moltke, and Bismarck M. 
Thiers once hoped that he might inaugurate the building ; and now, by a 
strange fortune, it had become the duty of Marshal MacMahon. There he 
was, with his gray little moustache and his red ribbon, receiving the motley 
assemblage of princes, of deputies, of ambassadors, of writers and artists. 
Every movement 


with their helmets on their heads. 


The young King of Spain was the lion of the evening. 
of his was watched. When the handsome Princess Murat, now Duchess of 
Mouchy, offered him a bunch of violets taken from her enormous bouquet, 
Sonapartists have 
We also have a 


he gracefully placed them in his button-hole, and the 
been exulting ever since: ** You see he belongs to us, 
young prince, still at school, whom the French army will some day bring 
back to this place !” Queen Isabella, who is a Bonapartist at heart, prob- 
ably out of jealousy of the influence of the Duc de Montpensier, as soon as 
she heard of the pronunciamiento telegraphed to the Empress Eugénie 
announcing the event, and adding that she hoped she would herself soon 
hear as happy news. The Government found itself obliged to intercept this 
telegram. 

The young King Alfonso is said to have character, but as he is only 
seventeen years old, and has lived so long out of his own country, it seems 
hard that he should be left at once without guides. To talk of parlia- 
mentary government in Spain is to use a word without its precise applica- 
tion. Whether the Cortes sit or not, the authority is always disputed by 
irresponsible persons, who move and plot in the court, and use the ministers 
of the day as mere instruments. Of the two persons who are said to be 
already disputing the réle of favorites, one is the Marquis of Alcaiiices, 
Duke of Sesto, who married the widow of the Due de Morny ; he has an 
enormous fortune, and was once the leader of fashion at Madrid, but seems 
Hle is at present Civil Governor of 
Madrid, and is said to be on the most intimate relations with the new 
sovereign. Ilis rival in authority is Canovas de Castillo, the head of the 
Cabinet formed after the pronunciamiento of Martinez Campos. It would 
be most fortunate for Spain if young Alfonso proved to be one of those born 
leaders of mankind who are able to frame a policy of their own. All 
parties are exhausted ; all the public men have lost their prestige. Serrano 
will probably soon be seen with his wife in a box at our new Opera ; Castelar 
will write innumerable articles on the progress of republican ideas among 


now to aspire to political honors. 


the Latin races ; Prim is in his grave ; Espartero is a mere shadow of him- 
self ; the Carlists alone are still keeping up their desultory warfare ; but 
most of the officers of Don Carlos, who have fought persistently against the 
upstart governments of the Madrilenes, will be happy to re-enter the ranks 
vular army, providing they can preserve their grades. Don Carlos 
The long carnival 


of the re 
will soon be reduced to firing off empty proclamations. 
‘Towards the end, the Spaniards themselves hardly 
the revolution had become a mere farce, like a bull- 


of the civil war is over. 
took any interest in it : 


fight. The illustrated newspapers of Madrid will have something better 


to do than to show every week to the public new faces of new politicians 


they will give us representations of all sorts of royal enter- 


and generals ; 


tainment The old ducitas, keepers of royal etiquette, will come out 
from their retirement ; the mayordomos will brush up their uniforms ; and 
the young King will be able to say *‘ there is nothing changed in Spain.” 


It is frivolous to look upon such an extraordinary succession of events 
with mere irony ; they ought te teach us some more profound lesson than the 
lessons of the ordinurv moralist. The laws of history cannot be offended 


without serious trouble and injury to nations, and the law of gradual 
development is one of those laws which everything tends to make more ap- 
It is idle to plant a germ where it cannot grow, idle to make con- 
There 


parent, 
stitutions where the first elements of constitutional life are wanting. 
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is a substratum of ignorance, of indolence, of helplessness which cannot 
bear the structure of republicanism. There is a mystic foree in dynasties 
which cannot be despised ; they are as much the work of time as the nations 
They have their rise, their growth, and their fall like some 
organic being. It does not seem as if the Bourbon dynasty had lost yet all 
its vitality in Spain. With all its faults, and perhaps partly on account of 
these faults, it seems to be still in harmony with the political and social 
state of the Spanish people. A proud and haughty people, fallen from its 
ancient station, impoverished, deprived of most of its possessions, yet capable at 
times of great and heroic deeds, patrictic enough to resist all foreign influ- 
ences, is not unfitly represented by the young King who has just ascended 
the throne of his ancestors. He has seen his mother exiled, he has been an 
exile himself ; but wherever he has gone, even among the boys at school, he 
must have felt that there was something in him as a virtual successor of Charles 
V. which spoke to the imagination of mankind, and which moved the Spaniards 
he met with almost to tears. In the very capital of revolutionary ideas, in 
Paris, he saw a large audience, composed of all that France honors and re- 
spects, rise in his presence. Let him understand that this great force does 
not belong to him in person, that he has it only, so to speak, in trust, and 
that he would be failing in his duty if he did not try all his lifetime to use 
it for the benefit of a distracted country and a people whom an excess of 
misgovernment alone could determine to exile his mother. It is much to 
be hoped, hard as this duty may be, that he will not allow the unfortunate 
Isabella to return permanently to Spain. She is probably one of those per- 
sons who can neither learn anything nor forget anything. Her brilliant in- 
tellect, for she is remarkably intelligent, has always been suicidal. Louis 
XIII. was obliged to part with his mother ; King Alfonso ought not to be 
weaker than Louis XIII. 


themselves. 








Correspondence. 


THE LIPPINCOTT-CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
To THe Epitor or Tuer NATION : 

Sir : There is one almost ludicrous feature connected with the alteration 
of the text of the English edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia by the Messrs. 
Lippincott, which has thus far escaped notice. It is customary in most, if 
not all, works of this character, where space to discuss a broad subject ex- 
haustively is not available, to refer the reader at the close of articles on im- 
portant topics to other works by recognized authorities for more detailed 
information. In the case of the article on ‘ Free Trade” substituted by 
the Lippincott editors for the Chambers’s original, the custom thus referrcd 
to has been followed ; but as if the unsophisticated reader would not be 
sufficiently humbugged by being told little else in the article than that 
** free trade” was originally an English theory, devised and advocated for 
exclusively selfish purposes, but now wholly exploded, he is recommended 
at the close, if he desires to know anything more about the matter, to con- 
sult solely and exclusively the works of Henry C, Carey. 

If there is anything in any collection of curiosities of literature quite 
equal to this in ludicrousness and absurdity, it has not been my good for- 
tune ever to hear of it. Indeed, to find a case exactly parallel, it would be 
necessary to suppose that the editors of the Lippincott-Chambers had sub- 
stituted an article on the ‘‘ Christian religion,” in which, after stating that 
the system was one formerly much thought of—especially by the priests— 
but latterly was not believed by any truly sensible people, should conclude 
by recommending the bewildered but still enquiring mind to satisfy its de- 
sire for further enlightenment on the subject by consulting the works of 
Tom Paine generally ; adding, possibly, if it was thought best to strain a 
point in respect to copiousness and impartiality of reference, Volney’s 
‘Ruins.’ And yet the Messrs, Lippincott, in their recent explanatory letter 
to the Nation, make use of the following language : ‘We believe that the 
true province of an Encyclopedia is not to advocate the theories of any man 
or class of men, but principally to embody in convenient form statements 
of facts.” 

Finally, this whole transaction affords one more striking illustration of 
the tactics which of late years have been employed by the advocates of pro- 
tection to bolster up and keep alive their fast declining cause in the United 
States. These tactics may, in brief, be summed up as follows : First, to 
denounce and abuse all opponents of protection and advocates of free or 


Jreer trade as either Englishmen, British hirelings, or student doctrinaires, 


who have no practical knowledge of the subject. Second, to appeal to and 
encourage national prejudices by representing that the question’ of free 
trade or protection is simply a question of English or American manufac- 
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turing supremacy, rather than a question of abundance or scarcity result- 
ing from the freedom or restriction of commercial intercourse or exchanges. 
Third, by suppressing or perverting information (as in the Chambers-Lip- 
pincott case), by avoiding anything like free, fair discussion, and by seek- 
ing to manufacture public opinion through the press by direct purchase or 
the indirect influence of money or patronage. 

It is, however, most encouraging to perceive that, notwithstanding this 
system of propagandism which, since the outbreak of the war, has been 
worked so persistently, the end of protection in this country draws near, as 
is clearly proved by the following circumstances, namely, that, outside of 
Pennsylvania, the number of influential journals which advocate protection 
because their editors really believe in it can be counted on one’s fingers, 
and is yearly diminishing ; that no first-class instructor in any of our first- 
class colleges or educational institutions can be found who is willing to 
teach protection as an economic system worthy of adoption ; that nine- 
tenths of all our educated young men who are coming forward to fill the 
places of influence in all the professions are free-traders on principle ; and, 
finally, that the results of a fourteen years’ trial of the protective policy 
under the most favorable circumstances, as shown in the present depressed 
condition of the industry and commerce of the country and the nearly 
compete exclusion of all American manufactures from the world’s mar- 
kets, constitute in themselves arguments with the masses for the abandon- 
ment of the theory of interference and restriction as a means of national 
development, which can neither be answered nor resisted. 

Davm A. WELLs,. 


[The comicality of the reference te Mr. Carey was pointed out 
on p. 299 of the Nation, Vol. XYIIT., in our first allusion to this 
subject. We think a still more apt illustration than Mr. 
Wells’s would be an article in an encyclopedia on the Copernican 
system of astronomy, followed by a reference to only one work on 
the subject—the ‘Almagestum Novum’ of Riccioli, in 1653—in 
which he exposes its absurdity from top to bottom. He was able 
to use one argument against it which our friends in Philadelphia 
evidently think very powerful, viz., that the motion of the earth 
around the sun was never heard of until the middle of the sixteenth 
century.—ED. NATION. ] 








Notes. 


WORK on Harvard University, to be published by subscription, is on 

the eve of making its appearance. It will be illustrated by upwards of 
one hundred engravings, of various kinds, including fifty-eight heliotype 
views of the buildings and grounds. The contributors are from the élite 
of the alumni, and the subjects too numerous to mention here. <A 
prominent feature is a history of the College by Samuel Eliot. The vol- 
ume, elegantly printed, will be of imperial quarto size, and according to 
binding will cost from $30 to $40. Subscriptions should be sent to F. O. 
Vaille and H. A. Clark, Old President’s House, Cambridge. Bulletin 
No. 32 of the Boston Public Library gives, in a note on Dawkins’s ‘Cave- 
hunting,’ a long and useful list of kindred scientific works, among which 
occur a few titles extracted from the book itself. The Superintendent requests 
the aid of scientists in perfecting this enumeration for future use in the library’s 
catalogue. Asmall military history of our late civil war, by Major Scheibert, 
of the Prussian engineers, has been published in Berlin. The author’s view is 
# partial one, as must needs be, seeing that it is set forth in 182 pages. He 
served wit,. “ee in the Virginia campaigns, and devotes himself chiefly to 
these. As he ardently espoused the cause he fought for, it is not singular 
that he should prefer the Southern military genius to the Northern. In 
other respects his fairness is not impeached. Sigmund Soldan, of Nu- 
remberg, is publishing in photographs the works of Peter Vischer. The 
text is by Dr. Wilhe!m Liibke, professor of the history of art in Stuttgart. It 
is to appear in four parts, at about eight thalers a part. What gives special 
interest to this publication is the reproduction in photograph of Vischer’s 
masterpiece, the superb metalwork of the Town Hall of Nuremberg. The 
original is now lost, but the fortunate discovery of the drawings a ycar ago 
at last enables the student of art to follow the career of the great master 
from his early severity to the exuberant fancy and wealth of detail which 
graced the works of his best days.——Among the announcements of the 
publishing-house of B. G. Teubner (Teubner’s Mittheilungen, by the 











way, may be had of any bookseller gratis, or will be forwarded direct on ap- | 
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plication), we note a reprint of the * Elogium Tiberii Hemsterhusii, auctore 
Davide Ruhnkenio.’ The Latinity of the title is questionable ; but it is 
refreshing now and then to dip into a book written before the invention of 
Sanskrit. We hope this book may be fol!owed up by Wyttenbach’s life of 
Ruhnken himself. The Mittheitlungen also gives what is certainly a great 


convenience—a list of the reviews of Teubner’s publications.——Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, will republish a humorous Scotch story, ‘ General- 
ship; or, How I Managed My Husband,’ by George Roy.——F. B. Patter- 


son, 82 Cedar St., announces a volume of Poems by Geo. A. Baker, jr. 


—Mr. Carlyle’s account of the ‘ Early Kings of Norway,’ now appearing 
in an English magazine, is drawn of course from the only existing sources, 
namely, the Icelandic sagas, and more particularly from that remarkable 
series of sagas commonly called the ‘ Heimskringla,’ the work of Snorri 
Sturluson. The most ordinary sense of obligation therefore should have 
induced the English writer to spell the name of the famous Icelandic 
historian correctly, instead of employing, as he does, the corrupted Nor- 
wegian form. In fact, if Mr. Carlyle were to write an English book on the 
‘Early Generals of Carthage,’ derive all his information from a French 
paraphrase of Livy, and constantly cite his authority under the Gallicized 
name of ‘Tite-Live,’ he would do precisely what he is now doing. His 
offence is the more noticeable since it is committed by a writer who insisted 
upon styling one of his previous works a ‘History of Friedrich 1 Ip 
regard to other proper names, too, his orthography is by no means to bx 
commended. The form ‘ Haarfagr” is a singular mixture of ancient Ice- 
landic and modern Norwegian, while the forms ** Tryggveson ” and ** Régn- 
wald ” are neither Icelandic nor Norwegian nor English, nor anything else 
but pure Carlylese. Mr. Carlyle has apparently not had recourse to the Ice- 
landic originals of the sagas, but has depended upon the modern Scandi- 
navian translations, and perhaps in some measure upon the English version 
of the ‘ Heimskringla’ by Mr. Laing, which is itself only a translation of a 
Norse translation. Nor would he have complained so frequently of the 
chronology of the sagas—in which he follows his equally uninformed 
countryman, Mr, Freeman—if he were familiar with Gudbrand Vigfiisson’s 
‘Timatal,’ which satisfactorily settles most of the principal dates. But the 
life of the ancient men of the North both on land and sea, in camp and 
court, was so full of dramatie incidents, so rich in interesting traits, that 
the * Early Kings of Norway,’ despite its small errors, will doubtless turn 
out to be a most entertaining book. 


—Apropos of our Note on the Greek word for **daily” [bread] in the 
Lord’s Prayer, a learned correspondent sends us the following correction, 
We had remarked of émiotoiorv that *‘ Origen considers the word as invented 
by the Evangelist, but gives no etymology of it.” In this, it seems, we 
were mistaken, along with Olshausen, whom we followed without 
verifying. ‘Origen distinctly says that it is analogous to ceproteios 
(in the Septuagint), and is a derivative of oieia, and that it means * con- 
tributing to (or beneficial to, or benefiting) four] nature (being).’ More- 
over, he prefers this etymology to that which refers it to éxéra: 
(éxwica), This shows the antiquity of the discussion. As to the Arabic 
and Ethiopie versions of the New Testament, they are of no great weight, 
being essentially medieval.” The references to Origen are Vol. I.. 509C 
(246), and 517A (249), Migne’s edition. In saying that we owed the ver- 
sion of ‘‘ daily ” to King James's translators, we should have qualified the 
remark, which implies that they first proposed this translation, whereas they 
adopted it from Tyndale. Another correspondent, who touches on this point, 
refers to the fact that ** Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in his * Notes on Forty 
Algonquin Versions of the Lord’s Prayer,’ has shown what difficulty certain 
translators have found in rendering thisclause. Among the specimens given 
are words meaning ‘our eatings’ or ‘victuals’: ‘baked corn’; ‘pone,’ 
or literally ‘something baked,’ and ‘what we may live on’: while other 
versions use a word which meant a wheaten /oaf of the European fashion, 
from which pieces were to be cut off instead of being broken like corn-cake.” 

—The last number of the Historische Zeitschrift (1874-5) contains a 
review by Prof. von Holst of Jameson's ‘ Constitutional Convention,’ which 
he pronounces ‘‘one of the most solid and valuable labors upon special 
departments of American constitutional law.” The principal defect of the 
writer he finds in a certain rigidity of logic, rather characteristic of the 
judge than the advocate, which incapacitates him from fully appreciating 
the development (Werdende) of constitutional law. ‘i'wo features of the 
work he especially criticises from this point of view : first, Prof. Jameson’s 
expression ‘* quasi-sovereign ” as applied to the States, an expression which he 
shows to be devoid of legal precision, and also inconsistent with the author’s 
own definition of American sovereignty, viz., that it resides ‘‘ in the corporate 
unit resulting from the organization of many into one, and not in the indi- 
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vidu nstitut  unif, nor in any number of them as such, nor 
even i lof tl] tas organized into a body politie and acting a 
y it is the subordination of the Constitutional Con- 

the L, iture—a reaction from the opposite theory, which 

ral Ile allows himself misled by the ! 

t | vderance of his juristic thought over his 

| put on the ‘Constitutional Convention’ a strait-jacket.” 
| | number the Law Review contains several contributions in- 

{ i¢ to lawyers and also to laymen. ‘* The Proposed Codification and 
Reform of tl Internati | Law” is an article which treats at leneth of 

it proposa Russia in the direction of humanizing warfar 

t Lys, aim not at an era of peace and good-wi!'. but at the certain 
triumph of m ry ab iutis n. There is also an ariucle on ** Authors» 
Rights before Publication—The Representation of Manuscript Plays,” which 
diseusses and disse is sche Gina that the audience at a lecture or at 
a theatre has quasi-piratical rights in the subject treated or play represented, 
provided they exercise them in the first instance memortifer, and not by pho- 
nography or any other artificial means ; that there is a distinction in law 
between getting possession of other people’s ideas through the unaided hu- 
man memory and acquiring them by means of pen, ink, and paper. This 


curious argument has actually been given a legal form in this way : ‘‘ In the 
case of a public dramatie p rformance, the public is held entitled to make 


u f that facuity which is necessarily addressed to such representation, to 
wit, memory, for the purpose of repeating the contents of the play, even in 
performing it elsewhere, when the owner has laid no restraint upon such 
nse of the knowledge so obtained and retained by memory only” ; but, as 
the writer of the article very truly says, ‘‘ this reasoning is based upon the 
fallacy that memory, being given to man to be used, any use which can be 
mace of it is legitimate, and that if a spectator at a public performance is 
enabled to carry away in his memory the contents of a play unrestrained by 
police arrangements, he has acquired a lawful right to make any use of such 
play he chooses, however injurious it may be to the owner. ‘The unsound- 


ness of this doctrine is too apparent to need serious consideration. It would 
be about as wise to argue that because a man has hands for legitimate us« 

he is also justified in putting them into his neighbor’s pockets.” The con- 
eluding article on ** The Potter Act at Washington ” raises a point which we 
have never seen discussed anywhere else, as to the effect which may be given 
by the Supreme Court at Washington to the Ordinance of 1787 in its rela- 
tion to the Wisconsin legislation. The Ordinance contaiued this provision 
(Art. IL): ‘* And, in the just preservation of rights and property, it is 
understood and declared that no law ought ever to be made or have force in 





he said territory that shall in any manner whatever are with or affect 

private contracts or engagements bona fide and \ mut fraud previously 
formed.” Now, the Law Review (and, from what we know of both, it is a 
better authority than Chief-Justice Ryan of Wisconsin) on this makes an 
argument that we believe will be found pretty difficult to assail : 

"he Ordinance, therefore, is recognized as law in Wisconsin by the courts 
of that State, wherever there is no conflict between its provisions and their 
con m. If its late decision be interpreted indirectly as an adjudica- 
tion ‘e the | \ct is upheld, the Ordinance protection over 
cont s; is abrogated, it is to be noted that thir point was net raised or 
arzue | we the Court in that ease ; and also thac ovenif the adjudication 
were directly to that effect, it w vald be open to re visi . at Washington, sinee 
th ita of August 7, 1739, recoznizes the Ordinance and confirms it: 
and » that the Ordinance is itself before the Supreme Court as a ‘ con- 
tract’ sought to be impaired by the legislation of Wisconsit . Moreover, 
the Sa (our t Unite "| States m: iv now be asked to construe the 
* clauce and the ‘reserved power’ clause in the Wisconsin consti- 
tut If, and \ her they do not impair the obligation of the 
g t of 1787, which was to be for ever unalterable except by 
comm tf, and under which corporate charters, mortgages, and 
bonds would all be fully | ed. Unless it is held that by implication 
alone, arising m vy from the ad yption in the constitution of a less com- 
I it noti ! form of words, that vigorous provision in the 
Marna Charta of the Northwest is annulled, then those words of the Ordi- 
n ‘re imported into the ‘reserved power’ clause of the Wisconsin 
CO ition itself: and that clause cannot be supported under the Consti- 
tutio the United States, unless it be read with a proviso, ‘ All general 
] na t under the provisions of this se tion [o n corpora- 
tions] m he : ‘ol or repealed by the legislature at any time after r their 
pas ’ however, that such repeal or alieration shall never tn any 
} f vw affect p tvate contracts or cigag 8, 
ind 1” vies 
On ] ; ) if 

The annual { President of Harvard College discusses two 
subi which h | deal of general interest, one touching such 
physical questions : n and nutrition, and the other being 
related to ma ] 12 Memori:l Hall at Cambridge w's 
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much to the satisfction of those whe so use it, according to the president’s 


report, and, we n.ay add, much to the satisfaction also of the inhabitants 
of Cambridge and the neighboring towns, who resort to this hall for the 
purpose of **seeing the students eat ”—a sight which has not been seen in 
im American college, or at any rate in Cambridge, for many a year. 
ry of the organization of the present system of commons is given 
y the president at length. Before the opening of the hall, a club, knewn 
as the Thayer Club, had had a sort of limited commons, and thu. paved the 
way for the larger scheme. 
Before C mmencement, a sufficient number of Jaw, scien 
college students had signified their intention to join the new association to 
warrant the corporation in making the necessary outlay to procure gas- 
fixtures and heating apparatus for the dining-hall and the eig “ht snall rooms 
ining it, to fit up the basement of the hall with ki emt sculleries, 
store-rooms, a bake ry and a laundry, to provide tables, chairs, linen, ¢ 
china, and cutlery sufficient for five hundred persons, and to furnish sleey 
ing accommodation for about fifty-five servants. The work of fitting up 
the hall was actively prosecuted during the summer vacation, and on Oct: 
ber { the hall was occupied by five hundred students, although the mechanics 
naaadochs2' at work in the building until nearly the ist of November. The 
outlay of course proved much heavier than had been estimated, the greater 
part of the mechanics’ work having necessarily been done by the day ; it 
finally exceeded $40,000, Upon this outlay the students’ association pays 
interest, and it also pays a reasonable sum annually for the ultimate ex- 
tinguishment of the debt. The corporation advances from week to week 
the money to ] ay the bills of the association for heating, lighting, service, 
and provisions, and interest is charged on these advances, The whole cost 
of carrying on the hall, including the above-mentioned charges for ad- 
vances, is assessed by the oflicers of the association upon the members 
thereof, and the amounts thus assessed upon the several members are col- 
lected in the university term-bills by the Bursar. The association elects 
annually a president, a vice- president, and two directors from eac h school 
of the university and each college elass ; and these officers regulate the 
dict in the hall, preserve order, and exercise a general control over the ex- 
penditures of the association. With regard to the diet and expenditures, 
however, it is distinctly understood that the « bject of the association is to 
provide a simple, substantial, wholesome table, at as low a price as is con 
sistent with due order and comfort. The officers of the association sheden 
from among its members an auditor, who keeps the weekly lists of persons 
boarding at the hall, supervises purchases and expenditures, and makes a 
monthly report to the officers. The corporation appoints a professional 
steward, who makes all purchases, employs and directs all servants, and, in 
general, carries on the hall, The steward must be dismissed by the corpo- 
ration, on reasonable notice, at the request of two-thirds of the officers of 
the association. The steward receives a fixed salary, “pm in additicen, a 
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small sum each week for every person who boarded that week at the hall ; 
but this een pom is proportionally diminished as the average weekly 
price of board exceeds four dollars. Any person may withdraw from the 


hall upon giving one full week’s notice of his intention. It is the interest 
of the steward, on the one hand, to satisfy the students so as to keep the 
hall full, and on the other, to keep the price of board as low as four dollars 
a week, so as not to diminish his head-money.” 

—This form of organization is, as the president says, the result of many 
trials. There was in old times in Cambridge—as far back as the ‘‘ good old 
Colony times” celebrated in undergraduate song—a sort of commons, of 
which the traditions are preserved to this day, and we are sorry to say that 
those traditions were of unlimited license at table, of much discontent 
the part of the students, manifested in irregular and unconstitutional ways, 
and much tribulation on the part of the authorities. From 1849 to 1865 the 
college gave up the business altogether, and left the students to find their 
own boarding places, but this, of course, sent up the price of board to fabu- 
lous prices, which in turn induced many students to ‘‘board themselves,” 
or, in other words, to buy their own food and cook it in their own rooms— 
a practice “‘dangerous to health, and very undesirable in every point of 
view.” Then came the Thayer Club, and now Memorial Hall appears at 
last to solve the problem which has agitated the college for two centuries— 
though Mr. Eliot says that it is ‘‘ too soon to pronounce with absolute con- 
fidence.” The great advantage of the new system is that the faculties of 
the university have nothing to do with the business. 


‘The corporation has only to appoint the professional steward, to ad- 
vance the money needed, which it recovers on its own term-bills, and to 
watch for the proper care of the building, considered as a monument and « 

valuable piece of prope rty for university uses, As a condition of giving 
th ‘ir aid, the corporation lay down three rules, two of which have re ferent e 
simply to economy : ¥ irst, that no wine, beer, or other aleoholic drink, an: 
no tobacco, shall be used in the hall; secondly, that there shall be three 
courses at dinner, and no more ; thirdly, that the joints of meat shall n: 
be carved upon the t tables. Through their chosen officers and their auditor 
the students have real control of the whole establishment. If complaints 
‘ther we in or ill founded, they must be dealt with by the officers of 
tion; if disorders occur in the hall, they must be repressed hy 


arice 
ail i 


th 
the officers chosen by the students themselves ; if improvements are sug- 
cested in the administration of the hall, or if promising experiments invite 


a tri 11, the directors are free to act in all things not settled by the original 
understandiig with the corporation.” 
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—The name of Charles Austin must be adc :d to the list of the dead of 
1874. le died on the 26th of December, at the age of seventy-five, at 
srandeston Hall, his estate in Suffolk, where he had retired in 1848 on the 
proceeds of the most lucrative practice at the Parliamentary bar ever known, 
He was, whether we judge him by the encomiums lavished upon him by 11: 
early friends, or by the simpler standard of his reputation at the bar, or 
the still simpler standard of the fees which that reputation brought him, a 
very remarkable man. Ilis income in 1847—the great ‘‘ railway year”— 
was so large that the writer of a notice in the Pall Mall Gazette does not 
‘venture to state the sums” he has heard mentioned, and he received so 
many briefs, merely given to prevent his appearance on the other side, that 
a story got into circulation of his being met riding in Hyde Park on one of 
the busiest days of the session, when, on being asked what in the world he 
was doing there, he replied: ‘*T am doing equal justice to all my clierts.” 
But it is not by his career as a barrister that he will be longest remembered. 
He was more generally known as the gifted and brilliant brother of John 
Austin, of whom, as he appeared in his youth, a most agreeable account is 
to be found in Mill’s ‘ Autobiography.” When Mill made his acquaintance 
he had just left Cambridge, after shining there ** with great éclat as a man 
of intellect and a brilliant orator and converser.” The Union Debating 
Society at that time was at the height of its reputatioh, and was the weekly 
arena in which the rising young men of the day (among them was Macaulay) 
first matched themselves against one another, advancing, as young men 
usually do, extreme opinions. Mr. Austin was at that time one of the most 
advanced of the younger school of liberals and followers of Bentham. 
‘The impression he gave was that of boundless strength, together with 
talents which, combined with such apparent force of will and character, 
seemed capable of dominating the world. Those who knew him, whether 
friendly to him or not, always anticipated that he would play a conspicuous 
part in public life. It is seldom that men produce so great an immediate 
effect by speech unless they in some degree lay themselves out for it ; and 
he did this in no ordinary degree. He loved to strike and even to startle. 
He knew that decision is the greatest element of effect, and he uttered his 
opinions with all the decision he could throw into them, never so well 
Very unlike his 
brother, who made war against the narrower interpretations and applica- 


pleased as when he astonished any one by their audacity. 


tions of the principles they both professed, he, on the contrary, presented 
the Benthamic doctrines in the most startling form of which they were sus- 
ceptible, exaggerating everything in them which tended to consequences 
offensive to any one’s preconceived feelings. All which he defended with 
such verve and vivacity, and carried off by a manner so agreeable as well as 
forcible, that he always cither came off victor or divided the honors of the 


field.” 


—Mr. George Walker has translated and reproduced in a pamphlet 
(D. Appleton & Co.), which he calls ‘The Example of France,’ two articles 
recently published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, by Victor Bonnet, the 
well-known economist, on the payment of the German indemnity and the 
management of the currency since the war. The pamphlet is worth careful 
perusal for the light it throws both on the way in which the French have 
coped with one of the most tremendous financial problems ever presented 
to any people, and on the conditions of a return to specie payments by any 
nation which has abandoned them for irredeemable paper. Perhaps the 
most remarkable consequence of the indemnity has been that it has inflict- 
ed serious injury on German trade and industry by producing a fever of 
disastrous speculation, while it has not only sobered and steadied the 
French, but has given them renewed confidence in their own resources, 
How were they able, close on a disastrous war, to pay such an enormous 
sum as $1,000,000,000 within the short space of three years, and still leave 
the exchanges in their favor, and the discount on their legal tenders hardly 
perceptible ? M. Bonnet explains it, and the explanation is very inst re- 
tive. In the first place, he draws attention to the frugal‘iy of the French, 
which, combined with their industry, make the national savings, he cal- 
culates, about $600,000,009 a year. Then France has, since 1815, been 
growing rapidly rich, and making all the countries her debtors. The 
balance of trade for fifteen years before 1870 was constantly against her— 
which M. Bonnet treats as a good sign, showing that she was receiving 
more than she gave out. Therefore she was able, in 1870, by merely trars- 
ferring $400,000,000 in credits she had in foreign countries, to pay that 
amount to the Prussians without drawing at all on her 
precious metals. Then sho held a large amount of the si 
countries, which, as soon as an opportunity of converting them at a profit 
into French rentes was offered, were sold off, and the proceeds—say $200,- 
099,000—handed over to the Germans, again without any draft on 


own stock of the 


nrtia fw) cry 
urifies 01 foreign 


French 





Nation. 


Next $3500,600,000 were ans, in the main abroad, : 
the exact amount actually paid by the French Government to Germany in 
specie was only about $100,000,000, So that it may be said that the cas 


with which France met the frightful demand on her 


raised by { 


sp cle, 


was due to the 


excellent condition in which the war fonnd her trade, and, let us add, to the 
itself, 


shortness of the war 


—The most instructive portion of the pamphlet, however, relates to t 
Bank of France, the discount on whose legal-tender totes never rose al 
215 per cent., and has now totally disappeared. 7! « Government owe! 





Bank when the war broke out $12,000,000 and subsequent!» borrowed {300,- 


000,000, for wnich it agreed to pay one ner cent. m, and to reim- 





burse it at the rate of $40,000,000 a vear—an engagement which has been 


serupwously carried out—and in return for this the Bank was allowed to 
issue $36,000,000 of legal-tender notes in addition to what was already 
afioat, and did accordingly issue them on a specie reserve of only $120,000, - 
000, When $460,000.00) out, in Ne 
premium on gold was only 2!5 per cent.; in January, 1872, the issue reat 


$490,000,000, and the premium fell to one per cent.; sh 


notes were thus vember, 1871, the 
tly afterwards the 
volume of the paper currency was raised to $640,060,000, and the premium 
M. Bonnet accounts for this extraordinary and unlooked-f 

per cent. on gold was really 


disappeared, 
phenemenon in this way: the premium of 2!, 


fact that, at the very period when the country was mak 


caused by the 
the largest 
Government was also eazerly and industriously bn f 


purchases abroad in order to replace the losses of the war, t! 


wing foreign bills in order 
business and 


to make its payments on account of the indemnity. As 


exports revived, and the exchanges again turned in favor of France, owing 
to the sale of 


premium disappeared 


foreign securities and to the large loans made abroad, i! 


an 


in spite of the fresh issues of paper money. The 


exchanges—owing to the economy and activity of the people, and the 
absence of all speculation, and the enormous stock of coin which, by reasen ‘ 


of French commercia! habits, lies in the hands of individuals, and which M. 
Bonnet estimates at $1,000,000,000 or $1,200,000,000—have ever since « 
tinued favorable while redux 
the volume of its paper by about $100,000,000, to 

‘ 


reserve to about fifty-two per cent. of this amount in December, 1874. 


; and the Bank has consequently been able, 
increase its meta 

—We mentioned in a late number the interest 
activity occasioned by the Petrarch fe stivals of 


and consequent literary 
This interest 
was not confined to the poct’s native and adopted countries, but extended 


last summer, 
and called forth the best monograph on the poet produced f 
We refer to the work by Ludwig Geiger (* Petrarka,’ Leip 

of letters and ile 
Petrarch should have 
st of the world they are 
| 


to Germany, 
many years. 
in which Petrarch is considered principally as the 


man 
patriot. It is natural that in New Italy Dante and 

but for the r¢ 
only Geiger’s werk is excellent, 
literary details, based upon 
speaking of Petrarch, we would express our regret that 


an important political significance ; 
its greatest poets. oth in its historie and 


W l ile 


I 
research, 
he | est criti jue, in 


and is thor ugh original 


t 
our opinion, ever written on the poet should be se little known out of Italy. 
We mean the ‘ Saggid Critico sul Petrarca’ (Naples, 1869), by Francesco d 
Sanctis, the author of a very remarkable history of Italian literature, also 
not yet translated. 

—There is rvason for gratulation that the American Museum of Natural 
History in Central Park has secured Mr. EF. 
tion. This at least has been saved for an American 
not pass iuto foreign hands to be locked up for ever in 

Yet, as we lately stated, there 


. State and 


G. Squier’s antiquarian collec- 
institution, and wil! 
the 


was 


museums and 
~nllaeti Eur > 
collections of urope. 
that this would be its fate. 


indifferent, and private liberal 


reason to 


Our Government General, scemerl 


ty was not prompt to take advantage of 1! 


opporturity of displaying a public spirit. Mr. Squier was one of the fi: 


who brought to the subject of American antiquities knowledge, freedom 


froin old prejudices and theories, and a spirit of patient and careful enquiry. 
+} 


? 
Hie was not easily deceived, and valued 

These began in hs youth, when, with Dr. Davis, he so 
le red the 


His researches were extended to various parts of t! 


justly all the specimens that reward- 
ed his explorations. 
mounds of Ohio, and were « 


thoroughly ex; ntinued for years. 


continent, and the col- 








lection now acquired by the American Museum is rich not only in speci- 
mens from the excavations in the tumuli of the Mississippi Valley, but also 
in articles of still greater variety and range from various parts of Central 
(America, ma extreme valueand interest. The Mexican part is also 
valuable, em! ng probably the finest collection of chalchihuitl in the 
world. The extremely curious museum of antiquities collected in his tw: 
years’ exp! tion of the ancient Peruvian saats of power, give3 an insight 


into the whole life of that people their food, dress, habits, employments, 


amusements, industry, and war. The ethnologist, finally, can study in hy 
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collection of skulls the intellectual development and capacity of the various | 


races whose remains enable us to determine so nearly their position in the 
seule of civilization 
the nucleus of a department of American antiquities which it had already 


created, 


MR. BANCROFT’S TENTH VOLUME.* 


\ TITH his tenth volume, Mr. Bancroft has reached the Treaty of Peace 
of 1782, which recognized the independence of the United States ; and 
it is announced that with this volume his work is at an end. 
contemplated bringing his history down ‘‘to the present time,” and if he 
has stopped at an earlier period, it is not that he overrated his strength, 
but underrated the richness of his materials and the proportions of his work. 
No doubt he would have been quite satisfied then with the prospect of ten 
solid octavos, which should cover the whole ground of his original plan ; 
he may be even better satisfied with the industry and the fulness of mate- 
rials which have found the ten volumes scarcely enough for so much shorter 
& space of time. 
rank and value of this history of the United States. Certainly, if it had been 
carried out according to its origina! plan, it must have superseded all others 
as a complete and detailed history. As it is, even conceding to it this rank 
for the period it covers, it must yet suffer by reason of its incompleteness ; 
and those who wish to have one work which shall cover the whole ground must 
still content themselves with Hildreth’s dry but compendious, accurate, and 
impartial work, or some other even briefer. 
in matter of detail, we suppose that it would be generally admitted that 
Mr. Bancroft is less satisfactory in military operations than in other 
branches of his subject. Diplomacy is no doubt his favorite field, and the 
fulness and excellence of this may be pronounced the characteristic feature 
of his history as compared with others. In the present volume—which, to 
be sure, contains the negotiations for peace, but which also contains the 
Southern campaigns of Gates and Greene, the affair of Stony Point, the 
career of John Paul Jones, Arnold’s treason, and Clarke’s campaign in the 
valley of the Ohio—thirteen chapters out of twenty-nine are devoted to the 
relations of European states towards each other and towards this country. 
This is a great merit, even if it is somewhat exaggerated in its proportions. 
it was to most Americans an entirely new idea that the independence of 
their country was so closely connected with the intrigues of European 
courts. In this branch of enquiry Mr. Bancroft has had rare opportunities 
of study ; he has had that most valuable of all opportunities, active and 
successful participation in diplomatic affairs ; and it is not too much to say 
that these chapters of his work are an absolute contribution to our know- 
ledge, and that of a very high order and very great in amount. This his- 
tory of the Revolution contains a tolerably complete history of contempo- 
rary European diplomacy. Diplomatic history, however, is only one branch 
of political history ; and we should expect that Mr. Bancroft would be 
equally strong in all departments of political history. He possesses the in- 
tellectual qualifications for it ; but in dealing with affairs near at home, he 
lacks the temperate impartiality which does not desert him in the courts of 
Europe. No judgment passed upon his merits as an historian can be silent 
as to the storm of adverse criticism excited by his ninth volume. It was 
shown, we should think, very conclusively that in this volume he made un- 
just and untrue accusations against some of those men whose good name is 
a part of the national inheritance. But Mr. Bancroft has chosen to let 
these criticisms stand unanswered, neither refuting them nor acknowledging 
himself in the wrong. Now, this is not the temper nor the mode of pro- 
ceeding of an impartial historian ; and with this temper, however great the 
capacity of any one to deal with political transactions, it is impossible for 


i 


him to possess that power of inspiring confidence which is the dearest trea- 


t 


sure of the historian, and which he must possess if he would rise above the 
rank of pamphleteer. 

Another fault, or rather perhaps another phase of the same fault, is that 
Mr. Bancroft is something of a doctrinaire, and writes from the point of 
view not merely of a theory but of a partisan theory. If Mr. Hildreth is, 
in a certain historian of the Federal party, Mr. Bancroft 
is in a much fuller degree the historian of the anti-Federal party. His 
theory of democracy is the French theory of the ‘rights of man,” 
English and American democracy based upon 
historical precedents and traditions. At the time that his earlier volumes 
appeared, the Jeffersonian theories of government, which had found em- 


sense, the 


rather than that of 


* ‘History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent. By George Bancroft.’ Vol. X. Bostén : 


The Museum has made a most important addition to | 


| of these theories, and may almost be called a panegyric upon them. 


| Number 501 


bodiment and expression in the party of the Jackson Democracy, were 
sweeping triumphantly over the country. In the enthusiasm of his youth, 
Mr. Bancroft attached himself to this party, and made himself one of its 
intellectual leaders. His earlier volumes are written from the point of view 
Few, 
however, will be inclined at the present day to deny that this tide of radical 
democracy, culminating in the New York Constitution,of 1846, was a chief 
cause of the political decay of the times that followed ; ‘and a history of the 


| country based upon this theory can hardly be recognized as the true and 


| complete delineation of the national development. 


He originally | 


It is perhaps too early to ask what will be the permanent | 
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It must be said that in 
his later volumes he has given less expression to this view of democracy, 
and that in especial the present volume contains fewer sounding generalities 
than are characteristic of the earlier ones. Perhaps, however, this may 
arise from the general character of the volume, which is written with far 
less spirit than is usual with him. It seems as if he had made up his mind 
to reach a definite point of time in his tenth volume, and had therefore 
crowded into it more material than he could well manage. His seventh and 
eighth volumes cover each about the period of a year, the ninth less than 
two years, while the one before us embraces from May, 1778, to November, 
1782. No wonder, then, that it is comparatively dry reading ; one cannot 
help feeling that the author was tired of his work and hurrying to get it 
finished. 


This is not in general a fault of Mr. Bancroft’s writing. Whatever 
shortcomings he has as an historian, dulness is not one of them. He is 


even accused of sacrificing truth to rhetorical effect ; and whether this be so 
or not, it is certain that he sometimes sacrifices good taste to effect. But 
the present volume contains very little that is eminently characteristic of his 
style, whether in its merits—brilliancy and elaborate picturesqueness ; or its 
defects—overloaded ornament, a fondness for sententious generalities, and 
an occasional obscurity arising from it. A specimen of the latter is the 
sentence on page 347, the precise meaning of which it is not easy to make 
out, and which at best adds nothing where it stands: ‘* Yet the quality of 
our kind is such that government cannot degrade a race without marring 


the nobleness of human nature.” 
In his best style, we find this striking though florid description of the 
Mississippi, as the bond of American Union : 


“‘The Mississippi River is the guardian and the pledge of the union of 
the States of America. Had they been confined to the eastern slopes of the 
Alleghanies, there would have been no geographical unity between them, 
and the thread of connection between lands that merely fringed the Atlan- 
tic must soon have been sundered. The Father of Rivers gathers his waters 
from all the clouds that break between the Alleghanies and the furthest 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. The ridges of the eastern chain bow their 
heads at the north and at the south; so that, long before science became 
the companion of man, nature herself pointed out to the barbarous races 
how short portages join his tributary rivers to the shore of the Atlantic 
coast. At the other side his mightiest arm interlocks with the arms of the 
Oregon and the Colorado, and by the conformation of the earth itself mar- 
shals highways to the Pacific. From his remotest springs he refuses to 
suffer his waters to be divided; but, as he bears them all to the bosom of 
the ocean, the myriads of flags that wave above his head are all the ensigns 
of one people. States, larger than kingdoms, flourish where he passes ; 
and, beneath his step, cities start into being, more marvellous in their 
reality than the fabled creations of enchantment. His magnificent valley, 
lying in the best part of the temperate zone, salubrious and wonderfully 
fertile, is the chosen muster-ground of the most various elements of human 
culture, brought together by men summoned from all the civilized nations 
of the earth, and joined in the bonds of common citizenship by the strong, 
invisible attraction of republican freedom. Now that science has come to 
be the household friend of trade and commerce and travel, and that nature 
has lent to wealth and intellect the use of her constant forces, the hills, 
once walls of division, are scaled, or pierced, or levelled ; and the two 
oceans, between which the republic has unassailably intrenched itself 
igainst the outward world, are bound together across the continent by 
friendly links of iron.”—P. 192. 

Another passage, at ‘once characteristic and good, is the contrast 
drawn between the New Constitution of Massachusetts (1780) and the plan 
of government for ‘‘ New Ireland”—the territory between the Saco and the 
St. Croix. ‘‘The one,” he concludes, ‘‘would have organized self-govern- 
ment, the other arbitrary rule; the one a people of freeholders, the other of 
landlords and tenants; the one public worship according to the conscience 
and faith of individuals, the other a state religion subordinate to temporal 
power; the one education of all the people, the other indifference to human 
culture” (p. 369). An interesting story is told (p. 527) of John Adams in 
his negotiations which resulted in the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence by the Netherlands: ‘‘ Encouraged by the success at Yorktown, 
on the 9th of January [1782] he presented himself to the President of the 


| States-General, and renewing his formal request for an opportunity of pre- 


his credentials, ‘ demanded a categorical answer which he might 
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transmit to his sovereign.” He next went in person to the Deputies of the 
several cities of Holland, following the order of their rank in the confede- 
ration, and repeated his demand to each one of them. 
Europe was drawn to the adventurous and sturdy diplomatist, who dared 
alone and unsustained to initiate so bold and novel a procedure.” We will 
close with an extract from a foot-note (p. 349), which we may be allowed to 
hope hints at Mr. Bancroft’s future field of labor. 


The attention of | 


If he has given up the | 


plan of a complete history of the United States, this need not be inconsis- | 


tent with its continuation upon its diplomatic side, which he has made so 
peculiarly hisown. ‘‘ The despatches of the French envoys to their Govern- 
ment contain the most complete reports which exist of the discussions in 
Congress from 1778 to the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. Congress 


sat, it is true, with closed doors; but the French Ministers knew how to ob- | 


tain information on every proceeding that interested their country.” 


ISMAILIA.* 


IR SAMUEL BAKER’S narrative, except for its extreme redundancy | 


asa piece of book-making, reads like the story of a new Cortez or Pizarro. 
The Khedive furnished him a military force of upwards of two thousand men, 


with artillery in proportion, and apparently uniimited funds for the purchase | 


of supplies, including all the materials for constructing iron steamers, and 
was, Sir Samuel Baker affirms, sincere in wishing for the success of the ex- 
pedition ; but he was extremely ill-seconded by all his officials and local 
functionaries. These people did everything to make it abortive. 
pedition on leaving Cairo must have presented the appearance of some vast 
fantastic squadron out of Spenser or Ariosto—the dusky soldiers of every 
shade clad in crimson and white, the group of fair Englishmen headed by 


The ex- 


Si 


e 
ation. 
were, for the most part, as perfect wild beasts as the steadiest nerves could 
have cared to encounter. 

Sir Samuel Baker made a long halt at Gondokoro, in the country 
of the Baris, a race whom his utmost forbearance and tact were utterly 
powerless to propitiate. It was living on pins and needles, but every 
one, on the whole, seems to have done his duty, and the Baris, in 
their thousands, were at last soundly thrashed by the English Pasha and his 
handful. It was literally a handful, for the force had heen seriously re- 
duced by death, desertion, massacre, and dispersion on other errands. The 
bulk of the original troops were very reluctant philanthropists, and had to 
be vigorously weeded and sifted, so that the toughest work was performed 
by a handful of seasoned and tested men. In the autumn of 1871, while he 
was away from Gondokoro, in an expedition against the Baris, eleven hun- 
dred men withdrew and started on the return journey to Cairo. He 
thus left to suppress the slave-trade and fight the savages with a force of only 
five hundred persons, which was afterwards considerably reduced. His 
only resource was to make the quality of his little army very perfect, and it 
appears to have become, indeed, a small but admirable machine, of which 
he was the irresistible motive power. The Baris insisted on war, began it 
in a terrible fashion, but were promptly satisfied and utterly dispersed. 
How he proceeded afterwards to the country of the Loboré, who were, rela- 
tively speaking, mild and polite, and made his way with many adventures 
into the kingdom of Unyoro, Sir Samuel Baker relates in copious detail 
His establishment in this country, where he constructed an elaborate govern- 
ment station, unpacked his goods, and endeavored to diffuse the civilizing 
influence of lawful commerce, is one of the most interesting episodes in his 
volume. It had a terrible termination, but one feels morally sure of the 


was 


| author as one reads, and it only deepens one’s pleasure to feel the plot thick- 


the stalwart Pasha and his devoted wife, and the great baggage-train of | “S's * ; : ‘ < ; 
| civilization, and their young king, Nabba Rega, esteemed himself a mighty 


strange machinery and gaudy presents and bribes for the savages. The 
whole force and its impedimenta were easily transported to Khartum, the 
last outpost of civilization on the upper Nile ; but after leaving this place its 
troubles began and lasted with little intermission for more ‘than two years. 
The first. year (1870) was passed in struggling with the so-called *‘sudd” of 
the great river—the floating islands of vegetation with which the stream in 
certain latitudes is choked. 
sistant that the work of forcing a passage is about tantamount to digging a 
canal. The party dug its canals in vain, the boats wriggled through im- 
possible places only to find themselves confronted with the absolute solidifi- 
cation of the stream, and had to retrace their course with all possible speed, 
lest their canals should solidify behind them. They erected a little city of 


It forms itself into masses so compact and re- | 


ening in a sinister manner. The people of Unyoro have a smattering of 
potentate. His is a very vivid and entertaining portrait, and the whole 
story of his relations with Sir Samuel, his pomposity, his greed, his drunken- 
ness, his cruelty, and his final treachery, has a fine dramatic completeness. 
The little army was encamped alongside of the town of Masindi, where it 
had made itself, for the time, a very comfortable home, and established re- 


lations, ostensibly of a very friendly kind, with the natives. But a mas- 


| sacre had been planned, and it was attempted with a suddenness which left 


the strangers barely time to spring to arms, 
made to poison the 
half of them deadly 


An attempt had first been 
garrison, which was successful to the point of making 
ill, and Sir Samuel Baker had only just ceased plying 


| them with emetics and rejoicing in the consequences, when a chorus of in- 


canvas by the river side, and waited till the next year brought back high 


water. 


(like a string of scattered beads) until Sir Samuel Baker in a small boat 
squeezed forward and ushered them into the open current of the White or 
uppermost Nile. Troops and boats got through, and after this were fairly 
landed in the equatorial wilderness. 
word ; for most of the country that Sir Samuel Baker traversed is thickly 
populated, and his usual formula of praise is to say that it reminds him of 


an English park. The population, to be sure, consists of naked and blood- | 


thirsty savages, and the beautiful trees on the lawn-like slopes are very apt 
to have one of these gentry lurking behind them ; but at any rate it is not 
the forest primeval ; there is society, though the society is disagreeable. 
We cannot of course follow the expedition in detail ; but it arranges 
itself in three or four broad masses. These are subdivided 
innumerable episodes and incidents; for Sir Samuel Baker is a 
very minute historian. There is of course afair share of sporting 
episodes, though of these the author is somewhat chary, as he pretends 
to speak only of what befell him in his official capacity. But his shots 
apparently were as marvellous as ever ; he picks out the soft spot of his vic- 
tim to within a hair’s-breadth, and his bullet keeps the appointment. 
There are various arrests and overhaulings of slave-trading and kidnapping 
parties, with immediate emancipation of the victims, and, on one occasion, 
wholesale marriage of the women to his own Abyssinian soldiers. Then 
there are the fighting episodes, which are intensely interesting, and in which 
Sir Samuel Baker comes out, as the phrase is, very strong. These pages 
constitute the originality of the present volume, which on several other 
points contains less curious information than its predecessors. Owing to 
the author’s remaining of necessity in the populous regions there are fewer 
wild-beast stories ; though, indeed, this hardly matters, for the natives 








* ‘Ismailia : A Narrative of the Expeditions to Central Africa for the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samuel 
Baker, Pasha, etc.’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


Another trial met with better success, and they at last found their | 
way along tangled threads of water, through a series of bewildering lakes | 


human yells suddenly expedited their convalescence. The natives, of course, 
were, repulsed and chased, and their metropolis was given over to the 
flames, Sir Samuel Baker then set fire to the government station and to 
the greater part of his own provisions, and, making a few small packages 


| of all that remained of his once voluminous baggage, without guides, with- 
| out beasts, without carriers, he began a desperate retreat through the wil- 


‘* Wilderness” is indeed not the | 


| against the ambushes of the defeated and infuriated enemy. 


derness. This episode is of really thrilling interest ; it was the distinctive - 
ly heroic part of the expedition. There had been a horse and a donkey left ; 
but they both died, and Lady Baker performed the march on foot. This 
was only one more prodigy of fortitude on the part of this extraordinary 
woman. Day after day they advanced, fighting their way hour by hour 
They found 
refuge at last in the dominions of Rionga, a friendly potentate and appa- 


| rently very amiable man, inhabiting an island in the great Victoria Nyanza. 


into | 


Here the term of Sir Samuel Baker’s commission approached, and he was 
obliged soon to set out on his laborious return to Khartum. We have been 
able to give but the scantiest outline of his narrative, which we cordially 
commend to all admirers of men of action. We have said nothing of his 


| . . : , , 
operations against the slave-traders, which were as energetic as opportunity 


allowed, and which effected, in particular, the arrest of Abou Saood, the 
prine’pal agent of the horrible traffic. He comes and goes, throughout the 
narraiive, as the evil genius of the expedition and the blight of all Sir 
Samuel Baker's beneficent projects. Sir Samuel sent him to Cairo to be 
tried for his crimes ; but he admits that the grand fault of his expedition 
was that, once having caught him, he did not summarily sheot him. Abou 
Saood was acquitted, released, and sent back to the White Nile. Sir Samuel 
Baker had done a great deal in the way of “annexing,” and another Eng- 
lishman, Colonel Gordon, was subsequently sent to Equatorial Africa to 
emphasize the solemnity. As yet it isa matter of unfurling the Ottoman 
flag and stealing the likely young people. Was the Khedive sincere, or did 
he merely wish to make an impression of philanthropic zeal upon the Furo- 
pean powers ? In either case, Sir Samuel Baker has had his fling, and if 
the poor victims of Abou Saood and Company have not permanently pro- 
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l, one may say that the Anglo-Saxon public has. There was something 
ntially fabulous and chimerical in the elements of the enterprise, and if 
» Viceroy of Egypt was really Jaughing in his sleeve as it went forward, 


only gives the last dramatic touch to the affair. But if we were to 


tuke this view, we might still hop in charity that he was not sorry to have 
en a man Who was a marnilicent example o1 the Classic persona: quall- 


ties of the English race, a magnificent opportunity to display them. 


THE MARINE MAMMALS OF WESTERN AMERICA.* 
| ESS than a decade ago, the marine mammals, and especially the cetaccans 
4 of the western coast of North America, were almost less known than 
those of any equal extent of coast in any other portion of the world. Now 
they are among the best known (and scarcely, if at all, less so than those of 


Eastern North America), and for that knowledge we are chiefly indebted to | 


the labors of one man, who, as a diversion from official duties, directed his 


attention to their observation and illustration. It is to Charles M. Scam- | 
inon, a captain in the United States Revenue Marine Service, that our ob- | 


ligations are due, 

‘* Being on the coast of California in 1852, when the ‘ gold fever’ raged,” 
says Captain Scammon, ‘‘ the force of circumstances compelled me to take 
command of a brig, bound on a sealing, sea-elephant, and whaling voyage, 

r abandon sea-life, at least temporarily. The objects of our pursuit were 
found in great numbers, and the opportunities for studying their habits 
were so good that I became greatly interested in collecting facts bearing 
upon the natural history of these animals. Reference to the few books de- 
voted to the subject soon convinced me that I was at work in a department 
in which but little definite knowledge existed. This was true even of the 
whales, the best known of this class ; and I was soon led to believe that by 
diligent observation I should be able to add materially to the scanty stock 
of information existing in regard to the marine mammals of the Pacific 
coast.” 

The studies thus commenced were continued with unintermitied ardor 
during the succeeding years, and their resuits are made known in the work 
now under notice. Meanwhile, however, species represented in the Cali- 
fornian waters had been described by Gill and Cope, and Captain Scam- 
mon himself had, in one of several articles, given the fruit of some of his 
observations in a paper which was edited by Prof. Cope, and published in 
1869, in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia (pp. 82-63), This article, with some modifications, has been embo- 


died in the new work whose title is given in connection with this notice, but 
the greater part of the volume is composed of new matter. 

How interesting and fruitful the studies of Captain Scammon have been 
may be gathered from a few facts. As already indicated, scarcely anything 
was known before he commenced his investigations respecting the cetaceans 


of the western waters, and now we have the goodly array of twenty-four 
species of that order duly registered in the roll of forms dwelling in the Pa- | 


cific. Several of these, it is true, are very incompletely known, but it is 
quite possible that the names personating them represent distinct species 
whose exact determination awaits the future investigations to which Cap- 
tain Seammon, it is hoped, will devote himself. 
Seven species of whalebone whales (Mystieete or Balenoidea), the 
m whale (Physeler macrocephalus), and sixteen nominal species of 
wpoises and allied forms (Delphinids), are recognized by Captain 
Seammon as inhabitants, for a greater or less portion of the year, of 
the waters in question. The most interesting form is the gray whale 
(Rhachianectes glaucus). This species was entirely unknown to science 
be fe 
Cope in 1868, Its habits were subsequently given in more detail by 
Captain Seammon, and the account is reproduced with additions in 
Not only does the species belong to a distinct genus 


the new work. 
from any previously known, but it represents, in common with the Scrag 
whale of our eastern waters, a peculiar group of fin-back whales (Subfamily 
\eupheline), distinguished by the absence of a dorsal fin and the reduction 
the inferior folds to at most two longitudinal ones under the chin ; these 
ids, in the gray whale, are about fifteen inches apart and six feet long. 
The species is also very characteristic in its color, being of a mottled gray. 
It attains a length of about forty feet, and may, perhaps, exceptionally 
reach even fifty. In habits it differs from all other species. In the colder 
months (from November to May) it is found in the Californian waters, and 
in that season the female enters the lagoons and brings forth her young. 


* ‘ The Marine Mammals of the Northwestern Coast of North America, Described 
snd Tiustrated : together with an Account of the American Whaie Fishery. By 





Charl M. Scammon, (aptain U. 8. Revenue Marine.’ San Francisco : John H. 
Carmany &Co. New York: G. P. Futnam’s Sons. 1874. 4to. 
port on the VPrybilov Group or Seal Islands of Alaska. By Henry W. Elliott, 


rt Agent Treasury Department.’ Washington Government Printing 
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re specimens were secured by Mr. Dall and described by Professor | 
| are found, the sulphur-bottom attaining a length of from eighty-five to 
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As the season advances, they all proceed northwards, keeping so near the 
shore that they often pass through the kelp near the beach, and the warmer 
months are passed in the Arctie Ocean and Sea of Okhotsk. ‘* Devil- 
fish,” ‘* hardhead,” ** grayback,” and ‘‘rip-sack” are names given to the 
animal, and suggest various peculiarities. The first is significant of the 
danger incurred in its pursuit ; the second aliudes to an unpleasant propen- 
sity to ‘‘root” the boats when coming in contact with them, in the same 
manner that hogs upset their empty troughs ; the third alludes to the color, 
and the fourth to the mode of flensing adopted by the whalers. ‘* Mussel- 
digger ” is a misnomer, resulting from its manner of descending into the 
mud and returning to the surface with snout besmeared with mud, giving 
rise to the inference that it had been in search of mussels. It affects the 
shallowest water (especially when the ‘‘cubs” are young), and delights in 
the breakers along the beach, or keeps between the shore and kelp. This 
habit determines the mode of pursuit generally adopted. The vessels 
are anchored at a distance from the shore, and at early dawn the crews ad- 
vance inwards to the attack in boats, or await, at favorable openings, the 
emergence of the animals from the beds of kelp. Another mode of capture 
is by ships cruising off the land and sending their boats inshore toward the 
line of kelp, and, as the whales work to the southward, the boats being 
provided with extra large sails, the whalemen take advantage of the strong 
northerly winds, and, running before the breeze, sail near enough to be able 
to dart the hand-harpoon into the fish. ‘‘Settling fast” in this way, it is 
killed in deep water, and, if inclined to sink, it can be held up by the boats 
till the ship comes up, when a large ‘‘ fluke-rope ” is made fast, or the ‘fin- 
chain ” is secured to one fin, the ‘‘ cutting-tackle ” hooked, and the whale 
‘‘cut in” immediately. This mode is called ‘‘ sailing them down.” Still 
other ways of attacking them are with ‘‘Greener’s harpoon-gun,” which 
is similar to a small swivel-gun, and what is called ‘‘ whaling among the 
breakers,” the latter being a modification entailed by the greater wariness 
which the animals have learned through the lessons of experience. While the 
fishery for this species which’ most interests our own citizens is that carried 
on in the Californian waters, it is not the only one. At favorable localities 
along most of the coast, from their southern limits to the Arctic Ocean, 
during their passage between summer and winter quarters, they are assailed 
by the inhabitants, and their arrival is awaited for with eager expectancy. 
This constant onslaught has made the species more cautious, and even in- 
duced a modification in its habits ; it more and more shuns thef ateful shore, 
none are found as large as formerly, and it appears now in diminished 
numbers. Thus much has been deemed advisable to recount of a form so 
peculiar and isolated in distribution ; the others must be passed over in 
silence, 

As is well known, it is among the cetaceans that are to be found the 
most gigantic of living animals, and large-sized forms are characteristic in 
the group of whalebone whales : their huge size, although it may be defi- 
nitely stated in feet and inches, is rarely adequately conceived of by the 
mind. Some are said (but it ma be well to receive the statement with 
much doubt) to attain a length of more than one hundred feet. A few data 
will illustrate the size which some species attain, Commencing with the 
best known type, the Bowhead, or Great Polar Whale, has been said to yield 
nearly three hundred barrels of oil und over thirty-five thousand pounds of 
whalebone, and it might therefore be supposed to be the largest of all ceta- 
ceans. Such, however, says Captain Scammon (and his remarks have a 
naive appearance) is not the fact, for it seldom attains the length of «ixty- 
five feet, and it is a stout whale which measures fifty feet between its cx- 
tremities. It is among the finback whales that at least the longest species 


ninety-five feet, and its weight is estimated at nearly one hundred and fifty 
tons. The smallest of the whalebone whales (Balenoptera Davidsont), and 
which, on that account, has been supposed to be the young of some other, 
attains the length of nearly thirty feet. The young, or “calves,” when 
born are about a quarter as long as their dams, and one of the most interest- 
ing plates in Captain Scammon’s work is that illustrating a female suckling 
her young : the teats are situated almost two-thirds of the entire distance 
from the snout ; one of these is taken by the young between the extremity 
of its jaws and lips, while the mother reclines a little on one side, raising 
her hind parts nearly out of the water, and lying in a relaxed position. 

In addition to the cetaceans, Captain Scammon has also treated of the 
Pinnipeds and the sea-otter of the Pacific coast. He has added somewhat 
to the previously known details respecting some of these species, but has 
been by no means as fortunate as in respect to the cetaceans. In his work 
is, however, for the first time, given a figure of the Californian sea-elephant 
(Macrorhinus angustirostris), and his previous account of it is reproduced 
with slight modifications. The great interest attached to these forn.s 
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evidenced by the large number of publications respecting them which have 

emanated from the press within the last few years. It must be distinctly 

understood that Captain Scammon’s work is only full in respect to the 

species of this group found in California, several other forms being 

the northwest regions. The 
, 


1s must 
he relations of the several animals. 


inhabitants of author’s statements 
convey an erroneous idea respecting t 
The northern fur-seal, for instance, is very different from the fur-seals of the 
southern hemisphere, and is alone entitled to the name Callirhinus ursinus. 
Under the name sea-lion are also confounded two very distinct species, it 
now appears, and to Mr. Elliott is due the credit of having first pointed out 
the difference in external appearance ; one of these is the great sea-lion 
common also in the northern seas (Humetopias Stelleri), and the other a 
smaller species (Zalophus Gilliespit) which appears to be common to the 
temperate regions of Western America and Eastern Asia (Japan, etc.), but 
not to advance northwards, Still more, this Zalophus Gilliespii, of which 
till very lately only a single skull was known to be extant in this country, 
turns out to be the ‘‘sea-lion” that has been on exhibition in collections of 
living animals in this country, and notably Barnum’s and Woodward’s, and 
which were obtained in California. But, strangely enough, all the skeletons 
and skulls hitherto sent from California to museums in this country and 
Europe (and they have been many) belong to the larger species. This 
Zalophus may be readily distinguished externally from the Humetopias by 
the much smaller size, the much larger and differently colored eyes, the slender 
muzzle, the darker color, and the voice which, according to Mr. Llliott, is 
a “honking” bark, while that of the Zumetopias is ‘** only a deep bass growl 
and prolonged, steady roar.” 
the accounts of Capt: 
the fur-seal and sea-lion, and both must be consulted before safe conclusions 


There are considerable discrepancies between 
in Scammon and Mr, Elliott respecting the habits of 





The seals found on the Californian coast are (1) the com- 
mon one—Phoca Pealii—(which may be only a variety of P. vilulina) ; (2) 
the sea-elephant—Macrorhinus angustirostris—(which is 


can be reached. 


now nearly ex- 
tinct) ; (3) a large sea-lion—Humetopias Siellert ; (4) a small sea-lion—Zalo- 
Gilliespit ; and (5) the fur-seal—Callirhinus ursinus. 
tion of the banded seal (/istriophoea equestris) to California is doubtless 


phus The a:crip- 
the result of erroneous identification by Captain Scammon, and the walrus 
(which, as Mr. Elliott has recognized, is a distinct species from the Green- 
land animal) has not been found south of Alaska. The sea-otter is a-form 
related to the common otter, and belongs to the same family. 

On the whole, Captain Seammon’s work is a very valuable one, especially 
in the illustrations (most of which have been drawn by himself from nature 
and after exaet measurements), and in the biographical accounts of the sev- 
eral species. It is, however, deficient from a scientific standpoint, no pre- 
cise comparative descriptions being given of the species, and little regard 
having been observed in the systematic arrangement of the various forms, 
Attention to these points would have much enhanced the value of the work, 
and the more so as it is addressed to readers who have not ready means of 


acquiring the requisite information. Exactness in generalization is indeed 
a requisite in scienti value to the 
It was, for example, rather culpable to 


have given the sequence adopted for the species of Pinnipeds, 


fic work, and any publication must lose 
extent of neglect of such matters, 
in which the 


several forms follow in arbitrary confusion, and in which the sea-otter 
(which is structurally a modified weasel, and has no near relation to the 
Pinnipeds) is interposed between the common seal and the walrus. Not- 
withstanding such faults, however, our author's work marks an epoch in 
cetology, and will be a standard one in the history of that branch. 

Mr. Eiliott’s work is an official report, made by him as a 


agent of the Treasury Department, printed in a very unofticial and unusual 


n assistant 
manner, the form externally being an ordinary quarto, while the text extends 
sixteen 
and a half folios, and fifty plates photographed from original paintings by 
the author. Much interesting matter respecting the eared seals (as well as 
the reseurces of the Prvbilev Islands) is contained in it, and it is to be 
gretted that it is practically’ unattainable, as an edition of only one hundred 


copies was printed, which have been distributed where they will be of least 


from the bottom to the top of the form, and is not paged ; there arc 


use—to those at least who will desire to consult them--and no copy exists 


even in the National Library. 


a; 

Dieticnary of Practical F *honography. (New 
York :/Hurd & Houghton. 1875.)—We are much mistaken if the manifest 
destiny of this work is not to give an appreciable impulse to the study of 
phonograpliy, not alone nor perhaps chiefly for the purposes of reporting, 
but for private convenience in the abridgment of literary labor. What, 
after the conflicting systems and complicated rales of the different teachers 


By James E. Munson. 


N 


ation. 


of short-hand, has most deterred would-be learners has been the lack of a 
standard by which to revise their transcriptions. An instructor, of course, 
could do this, but he is not always to be had, and must be paid when he is. 
Those who have aimed, like Mr. Munson, to popularize phonography as an 
auxiliary, or even as a sole and universal, seript, had placed before them 
the task of making every pupil his own instructor ; and this Mr. Munson has, 


by means of his several works, nearly accomplished. 


sixty thousand words in familiar use and five names, how 


enables the student to write correctly, or at least to judge of the correctness 
of what he has written. 
through long and assiduous exercise. 
tionary have been satisfactorily overcome by Mr 
a stenographic representation capable of being at once transcribed into pho- 


The reporter’s proficiency can of « 


urse only come 
The pracw al dilliculties of a dic- 
. Munson, who has devised 
nographic characters. Perfidiousness, for example, is thus outlined : 
’r*-F-Ds-Ns; peninsulate, Pn*-N-SH1-T, or Pn’-N-sLt ; ligation, L*- 
Gshn ; faux pas, F*-P ; smart-money, sM-Rt'-M-N, et 
pactness of this system is manifest, and in fact the vocabulary is contained 


», ete. The com- 


in 828 pages of good, clear type. The preface furnishes interest ing reading. 
It gives a history of the invention and gradual perfect 
compares other schools with that which is identified with the author, a 


ion of phonography, 
nd 
sets forth the signs and abbreviations on which the author's system is based, 
and the mode of interpreting their stenographie equivalents. The * 
Phonography,” as Mr, Munson styles it, is ** now being taught with suecess 
in many schools, and notably in the Introductory Class in the College of 
the City of New York, where it has been a regular branch of the commer- 
We hope that 
e to point to ma 


new 


cial course for the last three years (since the fall of 1871).” 
in the second edition of his Dictionary he may be ab! 


A primer 


ny 
other instances of its adoption in schools, of phonography 
ps still needed ; at least very young children might 


1 
arhn 
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stems and hooks, and the outlines of a selected vocal 


Manual of Mythology: Greek and Roman, Norse and Ferman, 
liindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By Alexarder S. M 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities Second edition, re- 


written, and considerably enlarged. With fifty-five plates. (New York : 


urray, Department 


, British Museum, 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co.)—So far as Grecian mythology is concerned, 
Mr. Murray’s ‘ Manual’ is nearly all that could be desired. It is brief, and 
at the same time complete—we have looked for very few names, even of 
inferior importance, without finding them—clearly wriiten, and, in the 
main, well arranged. As to the point of view, it follows the prevailing 


system of spelling (Hephaistos, Herakles, ete.), and gives 


} 
i¢ to present tk 


now accepted theory of mythology as it is worth whi 


boys. The index appears complete, but is not very convenient for use. A 


1 


really good index ought not merely to state every place where a name is 


to be found, but to distinguish them in some way, if only by indicating 
where it is a principal topic and where it is only incidentally mentioned. 


The common run of school-boys, looking out ** Iphigeneia,” for instance, 





and finding five different pages referred to, can hardly be expected to turn 
to three out of the five before finding the com » story looked for. Good 
as the book is, however, for Greek mythology, as well as for Eastern and 


Northern, fi 


to know en¢ 


The author seems 
names fe z Greek 
he- 


The ve ry title 


r Roman mythology it is almost worthless. 
vuuzh of the Roman gods to avoid using their 


divinities, but not enough to realize in the slightest degree the contrast 
tween the religious systems of the Greeks and t! 


k confounds the two. 


> 
i¢@ Rom ims, 


} 


of the Hor Not only is there no attemnf, « rbutav rv 


ame one, to analyze and explain the points of difference between them, 


} 
A 
but the Roman mythology, so far as it is introduced at all, is treated in the 


most slipshed and inaccurate way. Generally, a paragraph at the etal of 
section is devoted to the Roman counterpart of the Greek god. 


Neptune, 


each some, 
times this a 


Vul 


qua 


nswers’ very well in detail, as in the case of Juno 
n,and Mars. Even at the best, however, this method conveys no ade- 
2 notice of the Roman religion as a whole, and in several cases it gives 
It 
identity of the sickle as an attribute—that connected Saturn with Kronos ; 
is hardly more connection between Venus and Aphrodite, Diana 
Of Diana the 
worship ‘‘appears to have 

many of the 
from Greece”—as if nearly every deity except 


is, for instance, a mere accident—the 


a positively wrong impression. 


and there 
and 


astounding assertion is made ¢p. 


\ rt 


mis, Liber and Dionysos, Mercury and Hermes. 
116) that her 

been of native growth, and not, as was the case with that of 
other deities, imported 


Apollo and Bacchus was not 


and traditions of their Grecian counterparts. 


native, although buried beneath the attributes 
What 
haphazard. 


classed 


Roman deities should 
Janus rece ives 


the ‘] 


Inferior 


be deseribed seems to have been a matter of 


vite adequate treatment, although he j 
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Deities”; but there is not a word of Quirinus, Consus, Feronia, Bona Dea, 
Dius Fidius, or Mater Matuta—deities quite as important, in the native 
4 t 


Roman Pantheon, as Ceres, Liber, Mercury, or Venus; and Flora, so | 


ancient and important a goddess that she had a flamen of her own, is only 
brought in as corresponding to the Greek Chloris. And what is strangest 
of all is the order of these ‘‘Inferior Deities,” Greek and Roman being 
mixed together utterly at random—Pan, Faunus, Picus, Fauna, the Satyrs, 


Silvanus, Pales, Silenos, Okeanos, Nereus, etc. 


The illustrations are, generally, selected with good judgment, so as to | 


make the student familiar with some of the best and most instructive 


specimens of ancient art—such as the Jupiter of Otricoli, the Ludovisi | 


Juno, the Diana of Versailles, and the Venus of Milo. The engraving is 


effective, although not always sufficiently clear and delicate. It isa great | 


defect that the authority for each figure is not distinctly given. A valu- 
able feature is, that at the end of the several divisions is ‘‘ added, in 
smaller type, an account of the most memorable works of art in which each 
deity is, or was, represented.” 
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Fine Arts. 
THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION—LOAN EXHIBITION OF THE 
UNION LEAGUE. 

‘ie eighth exhibition of the American Society of Painters in Water- 

Colors opened on Monday, the Academy rooms being lined to repletion 
with the works. The walls, covered with the small, even, low-relief frames 
usual for water-colors, looked beautifully regular and dense ; much better, 
as regards the becomingness of their furniture, than they do in an exhibi- 
tion of oil-color pictures. But we have never been able to comprehend the 
reason why aquarelles, as if by a necessity of their being, must be framed 
in bas-relief and with vast flat mats. We have never understood why the 
coast-scene of Hoguet, say, or Kuwasseg, when executed in oil, must be 
thrown back in a very deep frame, with the look, if it is small, of being 
seen at the end of a sort of golden tunnel ; while the same scene, if we sup- 
pose it copied in water-color with exactly the like chiaroscuro and value, 
must be thrown up to an entirely different focus, surrounded with the flat- 
test of slats, and blind-haltered with a blazing space of raw white all around 
it, somewhat suggesting in the whole arrangement the iris of a near-sighted 
eye. We suppose that it would be heterodox not to submit, since our native 
Water-Color Society has raised the theory to the sanctity of a dogma in its 
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recent circulars of instruction ; but we feel, retaining pensively the right of 
private judgment, that each picture an artist paints is a rule unto itself and 
unto its arrangement ; that the frame should express the necessity, the 
| proper relief, and, as it were, the complement of each separate motif the 
painter completes ; that the framing should cap the picture with all the 
individuality and liberty of a dress on a beautiful human being ; and that 
| there can hardly be a more fatal criterion of the dull, uninventive mouton- 
ni?re spirit of all of us—artists, buyers, and professors—than a ruling which 
trims the pictures in our parlors in a fixed and wholesale style, primarily 
dictated by the chisels and gouges of the moulding-maker. In our opinion, 
the utmost latitude should be allowed for the caprice of artists and for the 
| prejudices of connoisseurs: many of the latter hate margins, and frame 
| their Callot or their Kaulbach without any edge at all ; and there is no rea- 
son why they may not be quite right. Charles Lamb doubtless loved the 
| 

| 


| narrow black frames around his line of Hogarths, and would have been dis- 
| tressed to see them decked off in another taste. The liberty of perfect 
adaptation should, in fact, be allowed to every sort and description of car- 
toon or paper picture—a species which includes the widest varicty of all 
and the greatest ups and downs of effect. 

The present exhibition represents the eighth year of the Society’s exist- 
ence, and displays surprising strength for so young an organization. They 
have been going on for these fifty months in a mission of propagandism, 
with a good deal of sacred crusading zeal, and at each yearly exhibition 
they display a new flock of converts, plucked directly from the ranks of oil- 
painting. It is rather surprising that the artists in oil, accustomed to the 
ease of a direct, heurtée touch, can generally adapt themselves so soon to 
aquarelle, which is usually a method of floatings and washings, of wet and 
rotting substance, and of gradations obtained by a system of repeated 
glazes, apt to be fatal to outline and precision. The landscape artists are 
of course the most successful. The exhibition contains a varied and delicate 
selection of beautiful scenes, by artists so favorably known as Richards, 
Nicoll, and Bricher, Edward Moran, Smillie, Bellows. The figure-paintings, 
however, are by no means wanting, and include such noticeable works as 
the Shaksperian subject by Fredericks, the pastoral by Magrath, the compo- 
sitions of Mrs. Stillman and Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, and the abundant and 
always healthful work in this line of Mr. Homer. Noticeable, again, and 
always comely and becoming in a water-color exhibition, are the nume- 
rous decorative pictures, such as those of Miss Fidelia Bridges, where the 
composition, at first sight as purely and elegantly decorative as a good wall- 
paper design or a Japanese fan, is invariably found to contain some senti- 
ment, lesson, or poem ; or the delicious flower-groups of Mr. Lambdin. 
Aquarelle is a method of art which goes to the adornment of homes, and it 
partakes largely of the spirit of a decoration or object of furniture ; it is 
more agreeable in proportion as it frankly confesses this quality, leaving to 
oil the manufacture of great gallery pictures and pieces of didactic authority. 


A rather unusual grouping of valuable paintings was observable in the 
hanging of the picture-gallery of the Union League for a reception last 
week. There were lent for the occasion a magnificent work by Fortuny, the 
‘*Snake-Charmers ” ; two Gérémes, the ‘‘ Crucifixion ” and the ‘* Moliére 
and Racine”; a large and typical specimen of Stevens, representing girls 
after a ball ; the crowd of dwarfs by Zamacois, called the ‘‘ Louvre under 
Henri III.” ; a Meissonier, very striking, and containing the unusual ele- 
ment of a female figure ; a spiritual piece of Germanism by Max ; and 
several other memorable pictures. The most valuable loans were made by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. 


For “The Reader” on Sidg- 
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HE FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
This annual book gives a complete review of the 
year 1874 and a record of prices, as follows: Gold, 
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NOW READY. 
Young folks’ Flistory of 
the United States. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Square 


16mo. Fully Illustrated. $1 50. 


. . ** The style is admirable ; the facts 
are related in precise, perspicuous language; it 
sets an example to its young readers which such 
such books often fail to do."—M. VY. Evening Post. 

. “Mr. Higginson was well quali- 
fied to write such a work ; he has long been oc 
cupied with studies in American history, and he 
isa genial, painstaking, accurate, and picturesque 
writer—with a high conception of the work he 
had to do.” —.Springfield Republican. 


Songs of Foy. 


By J. H. TENNEY. 16mo. Boards, 30c., $25 per hun- 


dred ; flex. cloth, 35c. 


A new collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Prayer and Camp Meetings, Christian Associa- 
tions, and the Home Circle, by one of the au- 
thors of * Golden Sunbeams’ and * Anthem 
Offering.’ 


{2 For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of the price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NewYork. 


The new work by Paul Lacroix. 


XV 1lIme Svtectle, 


wNSTITUTIONS, USAGES ET COSTUMES. 
France 1700-1789. Illustrated with twenty-one chromo- 
lithographic plates, and three hundred and fifty engravings 
on wood after Watteau, Vanloo, Rigaud, Boucher, J. Vernet, 
Saint-Aubin, Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau, Wille, etc., etc. A 
handsome vol. 520 pp., imperial 8vo, half red morocco, 


extra gilt, gilt leaves, $15. Ef Paris, Didot, 1875. 


Imported and for Sale by 


| 
J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


ULIURE AND RELIGION 
in some of their Relations. By J. C. Shairp, Princi- 
pal of the United College of St. Salvador and St. 

Leonard, St. Andrews, Sixth edition, cloth, r6mo, $1 25. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHI- 
losophy. (Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keble.) By 
Principal J. C. Shairp, author of ‘Culture and Reli- 
gion.’ Second edition, cloth, 16mo, $1 56 





For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Campripnur. 


STES & LAURIAT. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. (Opp. Old South.) 


TOO MUCH ALONSs:. By Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, author of ‘ Rich Husband,’ * A Life’s Assize,’ 
etc. 1 vol. 8vo, paper, 75 cts. 

“It is one of the very best of recent fictions." —Spy. 
** A Romance with an excellent moral.’’—Commerciad. 
“ An unexceptionably interesting and instructive story.’’—- 

Eve. Register. 


The a bove or any book published in U. S. sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


The Nation 
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(ILLUSTRA TED.) 


PRINTED ON HEAVY TONED PAPER. 


.—Locksley Hall (Alfred Tennyson). 

_—The Prisoner of Chillon, Latest V erses (Lord Byron). 

.—The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ( Je an 

ngelow), Bernardo del Carpio (Felicia Hemans) 

. 4.—The Bridge of Sighs (Thomas Hood), My Mothe “r’s 

Picture (William Cowper), The Fishers (Charles Kings- 

10. io. Tom O'Shanter, To the Unco Guid (Robert Burns). 

. 6.—Death of Arthur (Alfred Tennyson). 

.—The Raven (Edgar Allen Poe), Lucy Gray (William 

No. 8.—The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), T 
Lost Heir, Faithless Sally Brown (Thomas Hood), | 
Anderson My Jo (Robert Burns) 

Jo. 9.—The Charge of the Light Brigade ( Alfred Tennyson), 
Make Way for Liberty ( , 
Loss of the Royal George (William Cowper), 
(Joseph Rodman Drake). 

Jo. 10.—Songs of Seven (Jean Ingelow). 

Jo. 11.—The Brook (Alfred Tennyson), Our Dead (Adelaide 


No. 12.—Mother and Poet (Elizabeth 
Horn of Egremont Castle (William Wordsworth), 
Morrison (Robert Burns). 


ms 


(Alfred Tennyson), Death’s Final Conquest (James Shir- 


Jo. 14.—To the Skylark the Cloud (Percy Bysshe Shelley), 
Ode on a Grecian Urn (John Ke ats . 

Jo. 15.—The Death of the 
(Alfred Tennyson), 

The Old Year (Franci is Turner P algrave, 

night Mass for the Dying Year, 


Cotter’s Saturd: vy Night, 
’ Doon (Robert Burns). 





“WORTH READING.” 


No. 1.—A Dissertation upon Roast Pig (Charles Lamb). 
Art, of Political Lying 


Jo. 3.— "A Bz er s Complaint > Behavior of Married 


People (Charles Lamb). 
The Morals and Manners of the Kitchen, 
Suffrs age (the Ni: ation). 


Passion for Flattering E pitaphs (Oliver Gx soldsmith). 
be ready February 6. 


KILBOURNE ‘TOMPKINS, 
te Sent, postage 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE HISTORY 
By Heinrich Zschokke. 


SWITZER- 
A FREELANCEIN THE FIELD OF 


Wilkinson w ields a free 


CRI TiC "AL 


cal Essays of Lord Macaulay. 


AND H1ISTORI- 


IDIOMATIC 


French Language. 


ALBERT MASON, PuBLisHER 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Pf - chen Gospels. 


Full-Page Steel Etchings. 
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of the above magnificent work. 
subscription only, in parts and volumes, 


The work has been produced at an outla ay Loreen re thi an tw 
hundred and fifty yong dollars. 
been no such illustrations t« 


come acquainted with them for themselves.” 


Prospectuses on application to 59¢ 
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United States 
Business 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 1875, 
NOW READY! 


Containing Classified Lists of the Business 


Houses of the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, HA 
VANA, etc. 
PRICE, &ro. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


/ Hk TWELVE APOSTLES. 
Twelve separate, full-length figures, designed and 
graved by Hans Sebald Beham. This distinguished artist 


was born at Nuremberg, A.p. rsoo, end belonged to the 


school of Albert Diirer He possessed genius and a ready in- 
vention His drawing is correct, and the expression of his 
heads admirable. His copper-plates are executed entiscly 


with the graver in an uncommonly correct and delicate man- 
ner, 

One set of the above beautiful prints will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of two dollars, One impression will be sent 


on receipt of twenty-five cents, 


Also, by the same artist, a full-length figure of Christ 
ascending, sent on receipt of twenty-five cents 

It should be distinctly understood that the above impres- 
sions are printed from the original plates 

Address GEORGE GOODWIN & CO., Box 1610, Boston 
Mass. 


All orders should be distinctly written, including Name 


Town, County, and State. 


From the Nation, Dec. 25. 


*A miniature art enterprise has been undertaken by Geo 
Goodwin & Co., Boston, in printing from the original plates 
the Twelve Apostles designed and engraved by Hans Sebald 
Beham. The preservation of a set of plates of the date as- 
signed to these, 1545, in a condition to give pe rfect impres- 
sions, is in itself a sufficient motive for their republication ; 
but when, as in this case, they are really admirable examples 
of their school, they become an accession of no inconsiderable 
value to the collection of amateurs of pure engraving. As 
examples of Diireresque treatment of draperies they are 
equally noteworthy.” 


Sarrw6ewsr . ’ , 

1, NCYCLOP.EDIA BRITAN- 

NICA. 
Nintu Epition, 

Vol. 1. of the Ninth Edition of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ will be issued during January, 1875, and the other 
volumes will follow, twenty-one in all, at the rate of three per 
year. More than one-hal® of the matter in this edition is 
new, and comprises special contributions by many of the 
most eminent writers of the dz Ay, including Pr of. Huxle y, Max 
Muller, A. R. Wallace, R. A. Proctor, and St. George Mivart. 
The volumes will be illustrated, and in typographic excel- 
lence will be unsurpassed. 

This edition will embody the results of the ripest learning 
of the nineteenth century, in Art, Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. 

Price of the volumes, $9 each. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 
LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A Unique Collection of Osiginal Melodies—-words and mu- 





sic—obtained among the Negroes of the South; preceded by 
an Account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro Dia- 
lect, as observed at Port Royal. By Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. Sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publisher of the Nation. 








MESSRS. 


lhe Reader. 


Morar Treatises.—Stpcwick's Metruops or Erni 
JARDINE ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLtocy.—* CaTHoLi 
Rerorm,” sy Farner Hyacinrur, with THE DEAN oF 
Westminster's INrropucTio 

Completely modern in feeling, and cognizant of the writ- 
ings of late metaphysicians, no less than of the general pro- 
tests and debates of religionists in regard to recognizing the 
cience of morals at ali, the new work of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, 
on * The Methods of Ethics,’ applies itself directly to a weak 
pot in contemporary thought. Opinion has swayed so much 
with this philosopher or that, as one thinker after another has 


‘risen with a new opinion or a new presentment of an old one 


that the work for the present hour is one of collation; it is 
proper to examine the rival views with indifierent justice, 
and consider the claims of ethical systems divorced from all 


partiality for their several propounders. Whether Hume, 


Kant, Bentham, or Mr. Martineau, or Mr. Mill, be the thinker 


vhose words are latest in the ear, it is the solidity, not the 
charm, of the proposition which will make it lasting. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s work is so little technical that one chapter 
of it, on “ Pleasure and Desire,’ was a popular magazine 
article. Other subjects belonging to Ethics, as the duty of 

mirage, the maxim of humility, the distribution of happiness 


and “his subservient fellow-creatures), are 


a forcible 


(between man 


reasoned out with clearness that amounts to clo- 


quence; while doubts are stated with an acuteness and 
discernment that make them almost as profitable as dis- 
coveries, 

A great advantage with this summary of Ethics is that, 
while filled with the fruits of a wide study of philosophy, 
it exacts little preparatory reading on the part of the pe- 
ruse Previous systems are reviewed and digested, and the 
resulting work is a thing complete in itself. No one can rise 
from threading this lucid argument without more precise 
ideas on the pursuit of duty and happiness. 

A clearly-stated résumé of psychical investigation is ‘ The 


y Mr. Robert 
In this trea- 


Elements of the Psychology of Cognition,’ | 
Jardine, a Fellow of the Calcutta University. 
tise the author analyzes perception, memory, 
and other mental conceptions or processes, 


intuition, de- 
duction, with 
much explanatory skill and a rigid philosophical method. 
The work is adapted for colleges, or for advanced students 
anywhere. While compact and not extensive, it has the ful- 


ness, the broad view and comprehensive treatment suitable 
to a guide-book in the paths of mental science. 

In a series of clear statements, with abundant happy illus- 
trations, it comprises the whole result of modern psycho- 
logy ; the outline of the science remains clear in the student's 
mind, and he is perfectly able, after the study of Mr. 


dine’s work, to attack the cloudiest German metaphysician 


Jar- 
or the subtlest French philosopher, and find himself at home 
and interested. As a preparation for self-examination and 
thought, and for the pursuit of a range of literature extremely 


fascinating to the most acute class of minds, this book is a 


most helpful pioneer. 

The course of Dean Stanley, of Westminster, in opening 
the rostrum of his magnificent abbey to so many classes of 
speakers, has lately directed a great deal of public attention 
while some have questioned his consistency 


to that prelate ; 


in inviting addresses from hardy scientists or heterodox 
ologians beneath the classical shadows of Westminster, 
many more have applauded his boidness and love of fair play. 
The concentration of attention on the Dean of Westminster 
has 
ten for Father Hyacinthe’s collected writings. 
The fugitive addresses, letters, and fragments of M. 


vest known as the Pére Hyacinthe, have been collected 


therefore given great interest to the preface he has writ- 


Loy- 
son, | 
in a volume by Macmillan & Co., presented’ to the public 
under the xegis of Dean Stanley, in his interesting introduc- 
Sic n. No 
tween the popular predica 
emotions and sympathies of ag impassioned throng, and the 


contrast could be greater than that of style be- 


tor, accustomed to appeal to the 
learned Dean, provided with armloads of historical precedent 
and weighty Two more interesting figures have not 
lately joined hands before the public than the ex-Pére and his 


argument. 


introducer, 


*.* Macmillan & Co,’s Complete Classified Catalogue, by mail, for 6 cents, 
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WORKS ON MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY AND ALLIED SUB- 
JECTS. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By 
Henry Sidgwick, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, $4 
* This excellent and very welcome volume. . . . Leav- 

ing to metaphysicians any further discussion that may be 

needed respecting the already over-discussed problem of the 
origin of the moral fac ulty, he takes it for granted as readily 
as the geometrician take space for granted, or the physicist 
the existence of matter. But he takes little else for granted, 
and, defining ethics as ‘the science of conduct,’ he ¢ arefully 
examines not the various ethical systems that have been 
propounded by Aristotle and Aristotle’s followers down- 
wards, but the principles upon which, so far as they confine 
themselves to the strict province of e thi s, they are based.” 
ltheneum., 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSY- 
chology of Cognition. By Robert Jardine, B D., D.L.C., 
Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta. 
Crown 8vo, $2 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL 
Science ; or a First Course of Lectures Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Crown 8vo, $3. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 
Laws of Thought, on which are Founded the Mathemati- 
cal ; panstones Logic and Probabilities. By George Boole, 
LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s Uni- 
oe Ireland, etc. S8vo, $4 50. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
of Ancient Philosophy. By W. Archer Butler, late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Ss dited by W.H. Thompson, M.A., Master of Trinity 

lege, Cambridge. New Edition, revised. 8vo, $s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE IN- 
finite: A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite 
Being, in Answer to Sir W. Hamilton _“ Dr Mansel. 

3y Rev. Henry Calderwood, M A., LL Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edidburgke 8vo, 


3 50. 


HAND-BOOK OF 
Philosophy. By Prof. Henry Calderwood, 
Crown 8vo, $2. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSO- 
phy: A Review with Criticisms ; including some Com- 
ments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton 
By Professor David Mason of Edinburgh. Extra fep. 
8vo, $2. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. I'wenty-one 
Lectures Detvens ed in the University of C ambridge By 
the Rev. . Maurice, late Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the U niversity. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 


THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on 
Casuistry, Delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. Prof. F. D. Maurice, M A. Crown 8vo, 


$1 75. 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
Philosophy. Vol. 1. Ancient Philosophy and the First 
to the Thirteenth Centuries; Vol. it. The Fourteenth 
Century and the French Revolution, with a Glimpse into 
the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. Prof. Maurice. 
New Edition, with Preface. 2 vols. 8vo, $9. 

THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF 
Faith. By Joseph John Murphy, author of ‘ Habit and 


Intelligence.’ 8vo, $5. 
THE MYSTERY OF MATTER, 
author of 


and Other Essays. By J. Allanson Picton, 
* New Theories and the Old Faith.’ Crown 8vo, $3 50. 
Contents: The Mystery of Matter— The Philosophy of 
Ignorance—The Antithesis of Faith and Sight—The Essen- 
tial Nature of Religion—Christian Pantheism. 
AND 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS, 
Common-Sense Metaphysics, with some of their Appli- 
cations. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. 8vo, $3 50 

Contents: Anti-Utilitarianism—History’s S cientific Pre- 
tensions—David Hume as a Metaphysician—Huxleyism— 

Recent Phases of Scientific Atheism—Limits of a Demon- 


MORAL 
M.A., etc 


A 


strable Theism. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cologne ; ge oe 
many of his writings hitherto unpublished. Pre- 
faces, Annotations, and an account of his Life a Philo- 
sophy. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor 
of Logic ahd Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, $28. 


SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. 
With Introduction and Notes. For the Use of Students 
in the Universities, By Professor Fraser, LL.D., etc. 
Crown 8vo, $3. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ATHOLIC REFORM. By Father 


Hyacinthe. Letters, Fragments, Discour- 


ses. Translated by Madame Hyacinthe-Loyson, 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley. 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, $2. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE NATURE SERIES.” 


RIT/ISH WIL D FLOWERS, 


Considered in Relation to Insects. By 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P.,  F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations on wood. Crown 8vo. 


$1 50. 
“WE THREE DEVILS, 


Luther’s, 


Milton’s, Goethe’s. With other Essays. 
By David Masson, LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, $1 75. 
OCIAL LIFE IN GREECE. From 
Homer to Menander. By the Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Crown 8vo, $1 
** The author has taken a comprehensive grasp of the re- 
quirements of his subject, such as he was enabled to do by 
means of a complete familiarity with Greek classical litera- 
ture, and he has worked it out witha conscientious regard for 
completeness as well as accuracy. The character of the an- 
cient Greeks, as elucidated by their customs, private life, 
trade amusements, and conversation, the rearing ahd educa- 
tion of their youth, their religious beliefs, laws, art, and lite- 
rature, and also by various incidental allusions in the w ritings 


of their poets, historians, and philosophers, is well defined.’ 
N.Y. Times. 


HE EXTANT ODES OF PIN- 

dar. Translated into English, with an 

Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest Myers, 

M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Crown &vo, $1 50. 


“Tt is an excellent translation, and one that ought to exer- 
cise some influence in deservedly popula arizing a writer that 
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